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It’s not the words, alone, but what they mean, that counts. And here are 


some other words that are pointless, by themselves. But read the stories 


to which they apply and you'll find a world of valuable meaning. 
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In former days, the lamp worn on the coal 
miner's cap was a constant source of danger. 
It often ignited mine gas or coal dust, causing 
explosion and loss of life. The safety lamp now 
in use is security against this peril. Before 
the days of La Monte Safety Papers, checks 
and drafts were subject to the dangers of 
easy alteration and counterfeiting. Inventive 
genius in each case brought the assurance of 
safety. In the mine, the safety lamp has saved 
lives. In banking and business, safety paper 
has given immeasurable security to check 
and other documents involving dollars, against 
alteration and forgery. » » La Monte Safety 
Papers are the modern standard of protection. 
bringing to bankers and business heads every- 
where the satisfying sense of freedom from 
concern over the daily outpouring of checks 
and other valuable instruments of our com- 
mercial activities. » » Their use and endorse- 
ment by 75% of the country’s leading banks 
and by leading business houses, is clear evi- 
dence of their safety value . . . Your Lithog- 
rapher or Printer will be glad to show you 
how your own trademark can be made part 
of the paper itself. 
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IBM PROOF MACHINES AID 
IN SPEEDING UP COLLECTION WORK 


fety 
To give the best possible service to depositors, banks speed up the collec- ‘a 
ery: tion of checks by train, by plane, by messenger, and by every available / 
from means of rapid delivery. 
ecks IBM Proof Machines are playing an important role in this endeavor by 
helping hundreds of banks throughout the country to complete their proving ii 
_ operations with the greatest possible dispatch. These modern bank machines, if 
orse- designed specifically for the work they perform, aid in the maintenance of if 
anks transit schedules. ‘s 
ot Sorting, listing, proving, and endorsing are performed simultaneously as a 
single operation .. . consolidated under a single control. Balances are con- 
thog- ; 
stantly maintained, for errors are detected and adjusted immediately so | 
you that there is never any uncertainty about proving. Repeat performances, . 
"part with the consequent collection delays, are practically eliminated. 


IBM Proof Machines are available in models to meet the 
operating requirements of both large and small volume institu- 
tions. You can obtain full information by addressing an 
inquiry to 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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INCREASE YOUR 
COLLECTION INCOME 


By Using a Prominent Listing in the 


BLUE BOOK 


f PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT CASHIER - CASHIER | 50 25 29 "| 28 10 


NAME OF YOUR BAN 
+ Ad@et§'01|) Prompt Attentijon given _ of Ljading Drafts. | 
Send us your Ciollection 


STYLE No. 2 


BANK 
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Collections| and matters/requiring pe|rsonal 
handling ar\le given speciial attention. 


STYLE No. 3 
NAME 


UNEXCELLED a are offered for the PROMPT AND 
ee DLING OF ACCOUNTS of individuals, firms 
an 


BANK QUICK popes ay a 


AdBOTet'96 Member ee ey , Drewes _ 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT = CASHIER ASST. CASHIER 


Tell the thousands of users of the Blue Book among banks, 
commercial firms, and investment dealers, that you wel- 
come their business—direct their attention to your bank 
by a more prominent listing in Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book)—the Directory that is preferred 
and used by 95% of the banks of the country, all leading 
investment dealers and commercial firms. 


FOR DETAILS AS TO COST WRITE 


RAND M¢NALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 
536 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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Dealers in Municipal Bonds 


The Chase offers correspondents a well rounded service 


\ 


in this type of investment. Inquiries from banks will 


receive the personal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Every Account Analyzed 


Customers are better satisfied and the bank earns more than it did when 
arbitrary fees were charged on smaller accounts. Tables make analysis 
work easy and the new system is better understood by customers. 


HE 100% analysis system of 

checking accounts is probably 

one of the most constructive 
installations we have ever made in 
our bank. In its first year of use, it 
increased our revenue on checking 
accounts by 23%. At the same time, 
it has saved many of our business 
accounts as much as 20% on costs 
—a factor which has built up con- 
siderable good will among this class 
of customers. 

The account analysis record kept 
fgr each customer is proving to be 
very valuable information for our 
credit and new business depart- 
ments. The elimination of discrim- 
ination in analysis and the lowering 
of the item costs on business ac- 
counts with a great deal of activity 
has put us in a better position to 
solicit larger business accounts. 

It is much easier to merchandise 
the 100% analysis plan too, because 
it leaves out the profit as a separate 
factor and makes it easier for cus- 
tomers to understand and accept. 

What was the stumbling block 
that prevented us from installing 
this system several years ago? It 
was a fear which we have since dis- 
covered was groundless. We knew 
that the small personal checking 
accounts on our books would be 
charged a higher service fee. Since 
our community is a suburban one, 
with many personal accounts, we 


By L. E. SOLEM 


Comptroller, State Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, Ill 


feared that numerous of these ac- 
counts might be antagonized—and 
many lost. 

When we finally made _ the 
plunge, we were pleasantly sur- 
prised to learn that we lost less 
than 50 of our 6,700 accounts—a 
loss of less than 1%, and, of course, 
most of these were non-profitable 
accounts anyway. 

We have learned, too, that it is 
no more expensive and takes no 
more time or clerical help to 
analyze the entire 6,700 accounts 
on our books than it used to take 
to analyze our 800 business ac- 
counts plus the computation of the 
measured service charge on the 
remainder. The reason is a set of 
three tables we have prepared to 
simplify our work. These tables 
eliminate entirely the need for com- 
puting charges by a formula as we 
used to do. The girls who enter the 
charges need only to set up the 
tables in front of them and copy off 
the amount of the charge that cor- 
relates with the amount of activity 
of the account. 

One of the tables contains the fig- 
ures for charges on deposited items; 
one contains the charge figures on 
ledger entries; and the _ third 
contains the figures for analysis 
allowances. 

On ledger entries, which include 
checks paid and deposits made, we 
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cost the first 100 at four cents per 
item, the next 200 at 3% cents and 
the remainder at three cents each. 
On deposited items, we follow the 
system of two cents per item from 
1 to 100, the next 400 at 1% cents,. 
all over 500 at one cent per item. 
Other charges necessary to com- 
plete the analysis are reproduced 
elsewhere in this article. 

By making one charge cover our 
operating costs plus a modest profit, 
we were able to simplify our pro- 
cedure still more. Formerly we 
made entries on our analysis record 
for our various costs and then com- 
puted the profit separately. We find 
that customers do not object to the 
single charge and rarely, if ever, 
have questioned the profit element 
in charges. They are used to it 
from their experience in other mer- 
chandising establishments. In a de- 
partment store, for instance, they 
do not get a break-down of costs 
which make up the price paid for 
a piece of merchandise. Instead, 
they are charged a single price, 
which includes the store’s cost and 
profit. 

We used to have what we called 
a measured service charge on our 
personal checking accounts—a sys- 
tem still used by many banks. We 
made no maintenance charge on 
checking accounts with an average 
balance in excess of $200. We al- 
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The record card makes analysis of each account accurate and 
easy. The charge statement slip gives the customer an under- 
standable explanation of the charges against his account. 


lowed a certain number of checks 
to be drawn each month without 
charge. We also “measured” the 
number of checks that could be 
drawn on accounts maintaining a 
balance under $200, which were 
charged an arbitrary fee of $1 on 
accounts up to $100 and 50 cents on 
accounts from $100 to $200 per 
month. Checks paid in excess of 
the “measured” number allowed on 
these accounts were charged for at 
the rate of five cents each. 

All business accounts regardless 
of size, and all other accounts over 
$500, however, were subject to cost 
analysis. 

The unfairness of that system 
was apparent when we compared a 
small shop owner’s account with a 
personal account on our books. 
Both of these accounts maintained 
an average daily balance of say 
$485. Both had the same amount of 
activity—32 checks drawn, four 
checks deposited, and four deposits 
made. For this amount of service, 
the shop owner had to pay us $2, 
while the persona] account was 
charged only 35 cents. Under the 
100% analysis system, each of these 
accounts pays us $1.08. 

There was, of course, a reason 
for this variation in charges. When 
our measured service charge sys- 
tem was installed, the average in- 
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terest yield on investments was 
from 5% to 6%. Gradually, that 
yield was reduced to about 1/3 
or less and naturally, any service 
charge plans made effective under 
the higher yield were not satisfac- 
tory unless reduced to meet current 
conditions. The measured service 
charge plan had not been revised 
since it was installed. The analysis 
of business accounts however, had 
been adjusted several times to meet 
current conditions. Customers on 
the analysis plan, in many cases, 
were paying a higher rate than 
those on the measured service 
charge plan. 

Under our old plan, moreover, 
only about 40% of the total number 
of accounts had been subject to an- 
alysis and a service charge. Under 
the new plan, about 54% per cent 
are subject to a charge. 

When our local Clearing House 
asked for an investigation of service 
charges in the banks of our city, 
we analyzed a group of 338 ac- 
counts, comparing results by our 
measured service charge and by the 
100% analysis plan. 

We discovered then that we could 
increase our own profits by perhaps 
25%, and save our business ac- 
counts as much as 20% on their 
costs. The study showed clearly 
that we could eliminate all discrimi- 


nation against any of our accounts 
by charging all accounts on the 
same basis. 

The 100% analysis plan, we dis- 
covered also, would allow for ad- 
justments as conditions and interest 
rates changed by changing the one 
factor or factors affected with- 
out upsetting the entire scheme. 
This advantage is not contained in 
the measured service charge sys- 
tem. 

All these facts were clear and 
undisputed. But there, ahead of us, 
was the question of our personal 
accounts. We felt we could not af- 
ford to court their disfavor no 
matter what the other advantages 
might be. We discussed this point 
with bankers throughout the coun- 
try who had installed the system. 
They furnished us with actual re- 
ports of their own experiences. In 
every case, their customers had 
taken to the new plan with slight 
loss of accounts — a loss of 1% 
usually—never more than 5%. 

We pondered the matter three 
years. Then in 1940 we decided to 
introduce the 100% plan in the 
three banks of our community. As 
preparation for the event, our 
president asked each of the junior 
officers to write an explanation of 
the new plan. They did a splendid 
job. Their articles were published 
in our bank house organ so that 


Five Features Of The 
100% Analysis Plan 


1. It now requires no more 
time to analyze 6,700 accounts 
than was formerly required to 
analyze 800 business accounts 
and apply the measured charge 
to the others. 


2. This work is facilitated by 
three tables and the ledger stub. 


3. An account analysis record 
is kept on a card which serves 
for two years. It is used by the 
credit and the new business de- 


partments. 


4. The statement of credits and 
charges which is delivered with 
each statement of account en- 
ables a customer to understand 
the reason for each item. 


5. A folder explaining the 
charges and credits is provided 
each customer so that he can 
determine a procedure by which 
he can reduce his charges. 
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every one of our employees would 
be fortified with the information he 
might need in talking with our 
customers. 

We ran newspaper copy for the 
month previous and the one fol- 
lowing the installation of the new 
charges emphasizing the advan- 
tages to be gained by carrying a 
checking account. No reference was 
made to specific cost. Instead, we 
attempted to show that the service 
rendered — the commodity pur- 
chased—was worth a price. Later, 
we stated that the cost might be 
little or nothing depending on how 
much an account is used, but that 
no minimum balance was required. 

Three weeks before the date on 
which the charge took effect, letters 
were written to all customers who 
might be affected by the change. 
We told them of a need for insti- 
tuting a more equitable and uniform 
method of charges, and suggested 
that they look over an enclosed 
folder and then come in to discuss 
the plan with any officer. The 
folder listed on one page those 
items which entered into the costs, 
and on the other page gave a table 
of the allowances for activity with 
an explanation that would enable 
anyone to compute for himself the 
charges due. I looked forward to 
sitting at the counter for a solid 
month to assist in what we ex- 
pected would be the tremendous job 
of smoothing out complaints. After 
two days, I went back into my office 
again because there were so few 
complaints. We know now that cus- 
tomers do not resent the fact that 
we bankers are in the business to 
make a living. They do, however, 
appreciate charges which are clear- 
cut and fair. They make use of tips 
on how they themselves can cut 
down costs on maintaining their 
own accounts. 

Some customers, of course, did 
come in for an explanation of the 
charges listed on our folder. 

“Are you going to charge me four 
cents for every check I write and 
for every deposit I make, and two 
cents for every item I deposit?” 
was a common question. 

“No,” we would answer. “Those 
are merely factors used in comput- 
ing the charge. From the cost fac- 
tors, we deduct an allowance for 
the balance maintained.” 

“You see,” we went on to explain, 
“we charge you only if the income 
We make on your balance does not 
cover our costs and a modest profit 
for handling your account. If the 
cost of your account equals $1, and 
the income from that account is 50 
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TABLE FOR COMPUTATION OF ANALYSIS ALLOWANCES 


FOR ACCOUNTS OF R 
Aver. Allor- Aver. Allow- Aver. Allow- 
B.Bel.ance R.Bel.ence BR.Bel ence 
100 .0O 200 +.20 300 «40 
105 .0l 2 30S iw 4d 
110_-=«(6.02 +22 310 42 
11s .05 225 315 w45 
120 . +24 320 44 
125 .CS 5 65 325 45 
130 +6 t30 sw 46 
135. be +27 335.47 
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150 . 
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Aver. Allow- 


Average realized balance is the average 
of daily ledger balances less one day on 
deposits for uncollected funds. 


Analysis allowance is computed on the 
average realized balence less 20% for 
reserve requirement. (Minimum reserve de- 
duction $100). Rete used in computing 
allowance is at 3% less 0.6€ for invest- 
ment cost, or a net rate of 2.4€ a year. 


Gross allowance per $100 of 
average realized balances 
Less - Investment cost 


$5.00 


FOR COMPUTATION OF COST OF LEDGER ENTRIES 
(First 100 entries @ 4¢; next 200 @ Sg¢; balance @ 5¢) 
For entries over 300 in number, cherge 2¢ each for additional entries and add $11.00 for the first 500 entries 


a 
Ho. Cost 
21 0.84 
22 .88 
25 492 
24 4% 
25 1.00 


TABLE | b 
(First 100 @ 2¢; next 400 @ li¢; 
For items over 500 in number, charge l¢ each for additional items and add $68.90 for the first 500 eatries) 
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With these tables, computation of charges and credits to personal accounts is 
almost instantaneous and their use saves a tremendous amount of time. 


cents, the net charge we would 
make would be 50 cents. If that ac- 
count had earned us $1 we would 
have charged you nothing for 
maintaining the account.” 

This kind of explanation was ac- 
cepted by our customers as reason- 
able and fair, no matter how 
indignant they may have felt at 
first. 

The young woman in charge of 
opening new checking accounts has 
worked out an approach which 
eliminates any feeling that the 
charges are unjust. 

Most people ask whether we re- 
quire a minimum balance. 

“No,” she answers, “we have no 
required balance. You may keep 
whatever you want in your account. 
We only ask that, if our income on 
the balance left in your account is 
not enough to pay for the amount 
of activity in your account, that you 
pay the difference.” 

She proceeds immediately to ex- 
plain by showing just what would 
happen on the customer’s own ac- 
count. She asks the prospective cus- 


tomer how many checks he expects 
to use in one month. She sets down 
a figure—say 10. 

“How often will you make a de- 
posit?” she asks. “Perhaps two?” If 
the customer nods, she fills in a 
tentative figure “2”. 

“Now,” she says, “that makes 12 
ledger entries,” and she computes 
the charge on those entries. 

“Would you,” she asks, “be likely 
to keep an average balance of over 
$200? Doing that would entitle you 
to the 25 cents a month main- 
tenance charge rather than the 50- 
cent or 75-cent charge.” 

The maintenance charge, while 
an arbitrary figure, is explained as 
including overhead expense. This 
the customer expects, for he recog- 
nizes it as an item on his own 
business. 

If the prospective customer is the 
type of person who will keep a 
larger balance than that, she shows 
how much activity a balance of 
$500 would cover. 

Suppose the cost figures amount 


(Continued on page 565) 
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Let’s Teach People To Borrow—At The Banks’ 


Here is good reasoning, backed up by specific plans to increase bank 
income through local loans. The author suggests that/every person 
should have a “family banker’ to consult about financial prob- 
lems, just as the “family doctor” looks after his health problems. 


portunity to teach people 

how to go into debt—so they 
can get out. We can teach install- 
ment buyers the proper use of 
credit. Installment sellers can be 
taught how to lend money safely. 
At first, banking dealt with such 
matters at arms length. 

The customer has had a family 
doctor but no family banker. Why 
shouldn’t we serve as family bank- 
ers in the future? We can if we 
wish. Thoughtful attention to the 
little things in the customer’s life 
makes a big impression. We can 
make a big thing out of human 
relations through the installment 
loan or retail contract. We can help 
to make the borrower into a saver, 
and a better borrower. 

And instead of paying for adver- 
tising, as we have been accustomed, 
we can get paid for advertising. 
The man who gets the loan he 
needs, because we try to find a way 
to make it, will pay us by advertis- 
ing the bank to his friends—good 
advertising too. 

It is, of course, imperative that 
caution should be foremost in the 
banker’s mind; but perhaps it’s been 
a little overworked. The conserva- 
tism which is necessary to the 
banking business has too frequently 
grown into lethargy. Initiative and 
ingenuity on the part of manage- 
ment in other fields have built new 
industries. Old ones have been ad- 
vanced to new heights of usefulness 
and profit. 

In 30 years, the original horse- 
less carriage industry has grown to 
its present position of dominance, 
by building and selling 80 million 
machines. 

The utility business has had its 
principal development in about the 
same period. 

Thirty million electric refriger- 
ators are in use today. That busi- 
ness started from scratch about 20 
years ago. 

Sixty million radios are in use 
today. 

Twenty-five years ago, install- 
ment sales totaled about 400 mil- 
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A BANKERS, we have an op- 


By FRED L. O'HAIR 


President, Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


lion a year. Last year, they were 
over ten times larger. All these 
figures attest the responsiveness of 
the public to the new way, the mod- 
ern, better method. 

Commercial banking is 700 years 
old. Has it kept up with this pro- 
cession? If so, why are there thou- 
sands of sources of installment 
credit in the United States, not in- 
cluding Federal agencies—and only 
about 15,000 banks. It must be ad- 
mitted that, until recently, we have 
neglected to keep our product suffi- 
ciently up to date. Even yet, only 
20% of the banks have personal 
loan departments. Only 5% offer 
“pay as you go” checking accounts. 

Remember how long it took to 
recognize the fact that service 
charges were acceptable to the 
public? Recall the resistance of 
banks to chattel mortgages to farm- 
ers; to FHA loans. Four years ago, 
FSA loans were regarded as a gift 
by the government to tenant farm- 
ers. It is interesting to note that, 
up to a year ago, 97.4% of prin- 
cipal and interest due on these 
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How A Bank Can Teach 
Customers To Borrow 


1. It can teach the proper use 
of credit. 


2. It can make a customer be- 
lieve that the best place to get 
financial advice and service is at 
a bank. 


3. It can help the borrower to 
become a saver. 


4. It can adjust its policies to 
changing business conditions. 


5. It can render a better serv- 
ice by using time saving equip- 
ment and systems. 


loans had been repaid, and advance 
payments on land purchase loans 
were more than eight times delin- 
quencies. 

If I were a young man again, 
contemplating business, I would 
select banking. It offers such a 
splendid opportunity for the exer- 
cise of initiative. Notwithstanding 
the opinion that the governmental 
restrictions sterilize individuality, 
it is one of the few businesses re- 
maining in which an ambitious 
young man could find so much 
opportunity for development. 


What Of Profits? 


It would probably be correct to 
say that the only two ways to more 
net profits are by increasing income 
or reducing outgo. Economy is a 
natural attribute of business, and 
when profits fall, the management 
instinct is to reduce expense. But 
it does not necessarily follow that 
such a simple method will give 
increased net profits. In fact, it is 
doubtful if a policy of retrenchment 
for the purpose of gaining net profits 
could be considered good business 
now. This may be the time for banks 
to spend more money rather than 
less. 

Money spent now for modern 
labor saving equipment will un- 
doubtedly be economy. Money 
spent now in making a competent 
analysis of the bank’s operations 
will yield more net profits for many 
banks. In seeking profits, it would 
seem to be advisable to spend to 
save. 


Lending For Profit 


The experience of the last eight 
years with loan volume has been 
regarded by some as a temporary 
condition. The records show, how- 
ever, that ratio of loans to deposits 
has been trending downward for a 
hundred years. Deposits have in- 
creased faster than. loans. It is 
doubtful if the type of loans to 
which the banks have been accus- 
tomed will be restored in anything 


(Continued on page 560) 
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Speed Promotes Accuracy 





In Posting Machine Operation 


Bankers Monthly has just coumpinned an extensive “time study” of work- 
room efficiency. This study indicates that both speed and accuracy 


COMPREHENSIVE study 
made in a number of banks 
disclosed figures which make 

it appear that the fastest operator 

is likely to make the fewest errors. 

Carrying the conclusions a step 
further, it would seem that the 
shorter the interval between “see- 
ing” and “doing,” the less oppor- 
tunity for distractions which inter- 
rupt thought processes and motor 
nerve reflexes. The dull mind of 
an inefficient operator and the 
worn or out-moded mechanism 
of an inefficient machine both tend 
to increase this “distraction inter- 
val,” thereby increasing the 
chances of error. 

Consequently, the effort should 
be to encourage speed in bookkeep- 
ing. Select those operators who 
handle the most items in a given 
time to do the posting. Then pro- 
vide them with the most modern 
equipment possible. 

A record was kept for a month 
in one bank. The number of post- 
ings and the number of errors was 
recorded for each of the 31 book- 
keepers. One bookkeeper posted 
35,639 items and made only four 
errors. Another one posted only 
14,328 items and made 16 errors. 

The figures for the 10 best and 
the 10 poorest operators were tab- 
ulated on the basis of items posted 
per 100 days and errors made per 
10,000 items, as shown in the ac- 
companying table. This tabulation 
reveals that the slow operators— 
that is, those who handle the few- 
est items—made an average of 
108.13 errors in each 10,000 items, 
whereas the fast operators had only 
46.27 errors in each 10,000 items. 

The slowest operator handled 
only 73,000 items in a hundred 
days with 109.5 errors. The fast- 
est operator handled 161,900 items 
in the same length of time with 
only 24.7 errors! 

There are exceptions, however, 
in each column. For example, 
among the slow bookkeepers, one 
handled 84,500 items with only 
11.8 errors. Whereas one of the 
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faster operators handled 120,680 
items and made 84.6 errors, but 
even this is considerably below the 
average number of errors made by 
the slow operators. 

In one month, these 31 bookkeep- 
ers made a total of 392 errors. 
Thirty-six of those were found be- 
fore the statements left the bank. 
The other 356 were called to the 
bank’s attention by customers! 
This is the serious side of book- 
keeping errors. An error found be- 
fore the statement leaves the 
bank, costs money. But the one 
which is found by a customer costs 
both money and embarrassment. 

Those 20 operators posted an 
average of 1,067 items per operator 
per day which perhaps provides a 


standard against which other banks 


may check. However, it is to be 
noted that the slowest operator 
posted only 730 items, whereas the 
fastest operator posted 1,619, more 
than twice as many. The slow oper- 


may be found in one operator when modern equipment is used. 





ator made eight errors in posting 
16,062 items, whereas the fastest 
operator made only 4 errors a 
posting 35,639 items. 

It seems quite obvious that the 
operator who accomplishes the 
most, must concentrate more in- 
tensively. It may be true that the 
person who accomplishes the least 
is trying his best to concentrate, 
but with the slower operation of 
his brain and -his fingers, there is 
much more chance of some inter- 
ruption coming in between the see- 
ing of the item and the transmit- 
ting of the thought to the keys of 
the machine. 

Our modern banking machines 
are so designed that they can oper- 
ate just about as fast as any oper- 
ator cares to work them. 

In this same bank, a study of the 
operators in the listing department 
was made. The daily average for 
22 operators was 3,359 items, and 
the average number of items list- 


Slow Operation And Errors Compared With 
Speed And Accuracy 


The Records Of 
Ten Slow Operators 


Items handled Errors per 
in 100 days 10,000 items 
84,500 11.8 
96,400 62.2 
81,100 74.0 
90,100 55.4 
95,000 84.2 
90,300 121.8 
77,900 205.5 
73,000 109.5 
83,600 83.3 
77,900 273.6 
Average items Average errors 
per person per 10,000 
per day items 
850 108.13 
Average items 
per person 
per day for 


all 20 operators 


1,067 








The Records Of 
Ten Fast Operators 





Items handled Errors per 
in 100 days 10,000 items 
115,200 34.7 
112,900 8.8 
161,900 24.7 
135,600 36.8 
136,300 36.6 
117,000 68.3 
144,200 83.2 
118,600 16.0 
121,140 69.0 
120,680 84.6 
Average items Average errors 
per person per 10,000 
per day items 
1,284 46 .27 
Average No. of 
errors per 
10,000 items for 
both groups 
77 





ed per error was 1,211. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that 
one operator handled 6,551 items 
per day on the average, and listed 
4,518 items per error. Another list- 
ed 5,880 items per day, and han- 
dled 2,864 items per error. A 
third operator listed 4,089 items 
per day, and‘handled 3,460 items 
per error. This is more evidence 
that the faster the operation, the 
fewer the errors. 

The slowest operator handled 
only 1,693 items per day, and 
made an error every 583 items. 
The second slowest listed 1,969 
items per day and made an error 
every 870 items. 

In this same bank, a further 
study was made by groups, in 
order to determine whether the 
length of service in the bank had 
anything to do with speed and er- 
rors. Group No. 1 contained those 
operators in the distribution de- 
partment who had been in service 
from one and a half to four years. 
This group handled 9,141 items for 
each error. 

The second group contained 
those who had been in service 


Evidence That Speed And 
Accuracy Go Together 


1. A fast bookkeeper made 
only four errors in posting 35,- 
639 items. 


2. A slow bookkeeper made 
sixteen errors in posting only 
14,328 items. 


3. Ten slow operators made 
an average of 108.13 errors in 
posting each 10,000 items. 


4. Ten fast operators made an 
average of only 46.27 errors in 
posting each 10,000 items. 

5. The slowest of these 20 op- 
erators made 109.5 errors in post- 
ing only 73,000 items. 

6. The fastest of these 20 op- 
erators made only 24.7 errors in 
posting 161,900 items. 


from six months to a year. They 

made an error every 4,000 items. 
The third group contained those 

who had been in the bank less than 


six months. They made an error 
every 900 items. 

There were exceptions in each 
one of these groups. One operator 
in group No. 1, who had been 
with the bank only a year and a 
half, handled 45,519 items with 
only one error. Another operator 
who had been with the bank only 
four months handled 33,575 items 
with only four errors. Notice that 
this four months’ operator is a 
fast operator. Another one who had 
been with the bank for four 
months, but who handled only 14,- 
127 items, made 19 errors. 

What is to be done with a per- 
son who is responsible for too 
many errors? This question has 
been asked in a great many banks. 
In one bank in Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the manager of operations 
stated that he kept a little black 
book in which the error records 
were tabulated by operators. When 
a record is going the wrong way, 
he calls in the operator and shows 
the comparative record. He stated 
that this is usually enough. 

In a bank in Missouri, the rec- 
ords are posted each week on a 
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73,000 Items, 109 Errors 


board where all may see. 

In most banks, the operating 
managers state that they talk with 
an operator when they think it is 
necessary. 

An Illinois banker had an inter- 
esting experience not long ago. 
One of his young lady bookkeepers 
was doing so much better than all 
the others that it was hard to un- 
derstand what had happened. She 
had never handled so many items 
and never had so few errors. He 
called her in and told her what the 
records showed, and asked her if 
she knew what the reason was. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am _ plan- 
ning on getting married. I want to 
work after I am married, and so I 
am trying to make myself so use- 
ful that you can’t get along with- 
out me.” 

After her marriage, she contin- 
ued to work, and she held her rec- 
ord up to the high standard she 
had reached when she had a real 
incentive for making an outstand- 
ing record. This would indicate 
that some sort of incentive is 
worth-while. Whether a salary in- 
centive is the right one or not, 
may depend on individual circum- 
stances or on conditions existing 
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within the particular bank. 

On the other hand, it is also dif- 
ficult to determine what to do with 
a person who seems never to de- 
velop speed or accuracy. Most 
banks state, in answer to an in- 
quiry, that when a person seems 
not to be fitted for a certain type 
of work, he is shifted to another 
type of work. Every effort is made 
to fit him into the organization be- 
fore he is advised to seek work 
elsewhere. 

All of this study prompts a re- 
turn to thoughts, which have fre- 
quently been expressed in Bankers 
Monthly, as to what management 
can do to control conditions so that 
there will be fewer errors, because 
there will be fewer interruptions. 


One of the conditions which can 
be controlled is light. If an oper- 
ator works under poor light con- 
ditions, there certainly is much 
more chance of error. Correction 
of poor lighting is usually a dual 
problem. First, of course, provision 
must be made for adequate illum- 
ination of the immediate work 
area. Manufacturers of bookkeep- 
ing and other bank machines have 


Bad air and temperature ex- 
tremes can also contribute se- 
riously to the fatigue factor—as 
has been pointed out in many prev- 
ious Bankers Monthly articles. All 
too often, workrooms—in contrast 
to the airy and _ well-ventilated 
lobbies—are stuck back under a 
balcony or in some equally cramped, 
low-ceilinged area where the at- 
mosphere is dead and little fresh air 
ever enters. No wonder bookkeep- 
ers begin to yawn in midafternoon 
and their fingers stumble onto the 
wrong keys! Air conditioning is 
the only logical solution. Air con- 
ditioning in the lobby and other 
public areas is Good Public Rela- 
tions—but in -the workroom, an 
adequate supply of fresh air, at 
properly controlled temperature 
and humidity, is plain business 
efficiency. 


There is one more contributing 
factor to the fatigue which affects 
all “office workers” the chairs in 
which they sit. The tiring effect of 
poor posture is even more appar- 
ent (and even more damaging) 
in machine workers than in desk 
workers. Consequently, the work- 


BETTY BRIGHT” 
161,900 Items, 24 Errors 


co-operated with lamp manufactur- 
ers to develop proper lighting at- 
tachments for every type of equip- 
ment. Especially noteworthy has 
been the development of fluores- 
cent units, which assures plenty of 
glare-free light with a minimum 
of heat and current consumption. 

The other half of the lighting 
problem is general room illumi- 
nation. Lighting engineers have 
determined that the lack of suffi- 
cient overhead light sources to sup- 
plement the localized machines 
and desk units, results in contrast- 
ing shadows that distract the 
worker’s eyes. These overhead 
sources should, of course, be either 
indirect units or. a_ glare-free 
fluorescent system. 

If work is done in a noisy room, 
especially if the noises are not uni- 
form, the unexpected noise may 
cause an error by distracting the 
attention from the work at hand. 
A less obvious, but possibly even 
more harmful, result from work- 
room noises is increased fatigue. It 
is, of course, well understood that a 
fresh mind concentrates best. Peo- 
ple who work in acoustically treat- 
ed rooms keep mentally fresh long- 
er and so are less prone to errors. 
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room is the first place in the bank 
which should be equipped with 
scientifically designed posture 
chairs that support the back in a 
normal position, prevent cramping 
of chest and abdomen, dnd permit 
free blood circulation to the ex- 
tremities. 

Control of these factors may not 
materially change the difference in 
work-quality between the best 
and the poorest operators, but if it 
serves to reduce the errors and 
increase the speed of the poorest 
worker, then any corresponding 
improvement in the best worker 
can certainly be classified as an 
“extra dividend.” 


The cause of errors may not be- 
the same in every instance, but 
whatever may be necessary to cor- 
rect it—a higher quality of oper- 
ator, more training, greater incen- 
tive, more efficient equipment, bet- 
ter working conditions—is well 
worth the cost and effort. It is far 
cheaper to prevent an error than to 
correct it, particularly if the cor- 
rection must be done at the added 
cost of lessened customer confi- 
dence and good will. 





What The Laws Say 
About Keeping Old Records 


Some states have statutes applying specifically to bank records— 
In other states, the statutes of limitations appear to control. 


OR many years, banks have 

kept great quantities of old rec- 

ords just to be on the safe side. 
Some of them have made schedules 
for the destruction of records so 
that the storage rooms might be 
cleared periodically. But in the 
making of these schedules, they 
have not been helped very much, 
as a rule, by state laws. 

Only nine states have laws (ac- 
cording to a recent survey of the 
banking commissioners of all the 
states) which make specific re- 
quirements regarding the records of 
banks as they pertain to customer 
transactions. 

However, the statutes of limita- 
tions are specific for open accounts, 
notes and written contracts, judg- 
ments, and sealed instruments wit- 
nessed. It is unlikely that the open 
accounts rule applies to any. bank- 
ing transaction, but the other three 
classifications do serve as a guide 
for records kept for customers in 
the bank’s files. 

One way to look at the matter 
is: how soon may records be de- 
stroyed? The other way to look at 
it is: how long will it be before it 
will be perfectly SAFE to destroy 
records? 

The second question has been 
asked of banking commissioners 
and attorneys, and not many of 
these officials are willing to commit 
themselves as to any specific time 
when it is perfectly safe to destroy 
records. 

However, many banks cannot 
afford to provide the space for per- 
petual storage of all records, and 
so, much study has been applied to 
the proposition of record destruc- 
tion. 

The editor has questioned many 
bankers to see if any have had the 
experience of getting into trouble 
with the courts by not being able 
to produce certain records of cus- 
tomers’ accounts. In no case has 
the editor discovered any embar- 
rassment whatever’on the part of 
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the bank resulting from such a re- 
quest. 

When the court requisitions rec- 
ords from the bank, the bank, of 


Summary Of Legal 
Requirements Respecting 


Bank Records 


1. Only one state, South 
Dakota, requires banks to keep 
records as long as 20 years. 


2. Pennsylania law specifies 
seven years. 


3. Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
and West Virginia laws specify 
six years. 


4. Georgia, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma specify five years. 


5. The other states have no 
law referring specifically to the 
records of banks. 


6. The Federal laws (which 
control the District of Columbia) 
and the laws of North Carolina, 
under the statute of limitations, 
state that notes and written con- 
tracts must be kept three years. 


7. The laws of California and 
Texas specify four years for 
notes and written contracts. 


8. Five years is the require- 
ment in Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
and Virginia. 


9. Many banks keep all rec- 
ords at least two years longer 
than required by the statutes of 
limitations or by specific laws of 
the state. 

10. Many banks, however, 
have made lists of their own 
based upon their own experi- 
ence rather than upon the re- 
quirements of law. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


course, is expected to make a 
search. If the records are not in 
hand, the bank merely reports to 
the court that the records are not 
available, and nothing more is done 
about it. Apparently, nothing more 
can be done about it, unless the 
period is within a specific law of 
the state which requires banking 
records to be kept for a specified 
number of years. 


On the other hand, if records 
were destroyed which come under 
the Statutes of Limitations, the 
bank might be embarrassed if it 
had destroyed such records before 
the time mentioned in the statutes. 


The bank’s own interests must be 
taken primarily into consideration 
to determine how soon files may be 
freed of certain records. 


All banks will want to keep their 
own general ledger and general 
ledger tickets permanently. Rec- 
ords of “other real estate” certainly 
come under the heading of those 
which are to be retained indef- 
initely. 

Trust department records, as a 
rule, also classify as those which 
are important to the bank as long 
as it exists. There are still others, 
which experience has shown to be 
important to the bank as long as it 
exists. These will be mentioned in 
more detail in a coming article in 
Bankers Monthly. Here we are con- 
cerned primarily with the laws. 


The table herewith shows the 
legal requirements, both under spe- 
cial laws referring to bank records 
and also under the statutes of lim- 
tations. 


It is interesting to note that the 
importance of retaining notes and 
written contracts varies from as 
short a time as three years in the 
District of Columbia and North 
Carolina to as long as 20 years in 
Maine. Just what the theory is be- 
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hind this tremendous variation is 
hard to say. Usually the prudent 
banker, when in doubt, keeps rec- 
ords for the longer period rather 
than for the shorter one. 

The length of time, by the sta- 
tutes of limitations, for which judg- 
ments are in effect also varies 
from three years in Arkansas for 
certain types of judgments to 26 
years in Ohio. The Ohio law states 
that a judgment is to be considered 
dormant five years after rendition 
of the judgment or the issuance of 
the last execution or the filing of 
the last certificate of judgment with 
the clerk of court in any county, 
whichever date may be later, and 
may be revived within 21 years 
after becoming dormant. 

Several states, as shown in the 
table, have a requirement of 20 
years for judgments. 

Several states do not make ref- 
erence in their statutes to sealed 
instruments, witnessed. Of those 
that do, Texas requires the short- 
est time, 4 years, while several 
states require 20 years, as shown in 
the table. 

It will be interesting to study the 
specific wording of some of the 
laws which refer definitely to bank- 
ing records. For example, the ref- 
erence in the laws of the state of 
Missouri reads as follows: 

“Every bank shall preserve all its 
records of final entry, including 
cards used under the card system 
and deposit tickets, for a period of 
at least six years from the date of 
making the same or from the date 
of the last entry thereon.” 

Section 59 of the Oklahoma 
banking code provides: “When a 
statement of an account has been 
rendered by a bank to a depositor 
accompanied by vouchers, if any, 
which are the basis of debit entries 
to such an account or the depos- 
itor’s pass book has been written up 
by the bank showing the condition 
of the depositor’s account, and de- 
livered to such depositors, together 
with vouchers, if any; such an 
account shall, after a period of 
five years from the date of rendi- 
tion in the event no objection there- 
to has been made by the depositor, 
be deemed finally adjusted and 
settled and its correctness conclu- 
sively presumed, and such deposi- 
tor shall thereafter be barred from 
questioning the incorrectness of 
such an account for any cause.” 

The state of New York has a law 
which reads almost the same as the 
law of the state of Missouri. 

The state of North Carolina has a 


(Continued on page 575) 
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Laws Governing The Keeping Of Bank Records 





Retention 
of Bank 
Records 


Open 


Accounts 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS 


Notes and 
Written 
Contracts 





(Years) 





Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut......... 





Delaware 


District of Columbia. . | 


Indiana 
Iowa 

eee ce } 
Kentucky............| 


Maryland...........| 
Massachusetts... .... 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi.......... .| 
|. eee 
Montana 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey.......... 
New Mexico......... 
New York 

North Carolina....... 
North Dakota........ 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island. ....... 
South Carolina 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington.......... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
WOME o 55260 es 
Federal 





No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
Five Years 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
Six Years 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
Six Years 
Five Years 
No Law 
Six Years 
Five Years 
No Law 


Seven Years 


No Law 
No Law 


Twenty Years 


No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 
Six Years 
No Law 
No Law 
No Law 








(Years) 
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(Years) 


CUDA W AAA HOD mH 


— 





— 


— 


— 


— 











Judgments.- 


(Years) 


20 
5 


5 
6-20 
20 


A—Notes: 10 years, Contracts in writing other than for payment of money: 20 years. 
B—No limitations on judgments obtained in this state against foreign corporations. 


C—8 years on specialties: 15 years on actions of Covenant of seisin. 





Sealed 
Instruments 
Witnessed 


(Years) 


(Statutes of Limitation). 


D—Becomes dormant five years after rendition of the judgment, or the issuance of the last execution, 
or the filing of the last certificate of judgment with the Clerk of Courts in any county, whichever date may 
be later, and may be revived within twenty-one years after becoming dormant. 


E—If it constitutes a contract. 
F—Must’be revived every 10 years to continue as lien on real estate. 


G—Must be renewed every three years to continue as a lien on real estate. 


H—Rebuttal presumption of payment. 
I—Judgments must be revived every 7 years, maximum 20 years. 
J—No statute; common law presumption of payment applied. 

K—Must be revived every five years after entry, to retain lien on real estate. 
L—Note under seal does not have to be witnessed to be good for twenty years. Without seal, good for 


three years. 
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The Appraisal Of Bank Properties 


1. How An Appraisal Can Benefit The Management 


The author has had recent experience in appraising a num- 
ber of bank buildings, so what he says in this, the first 
of a series of three articles, is based on current conditions. 


IMES have changed since the 
day when Isaac the Jew carried 
his shekels of silver in a pouch 
around his waist and negotiated his 
loans in the forest glen or in the 
anteroom within the castle’s walls. 

Paralleling, if not actually ante- 
dating, the growth of banking serv- 
ices has been the development of 
the banking structure itself. Its 
evolution has been the result of two 
controlling forces: first, the neces- 
sity for providing space and facil- 
ities to efficiently handle the de- 
mands of its customers, and sec- 
ondly, the building within the walls 
of those equally essential intangi- 
ble elements of strength and se- 
curity. 

It was but natural that the archi- 
tects of the modern banking struc- 
tures should take their inspiration 
from the classic schools which had 
so well demonstrated those quali- 
ties of longevity and stability, as 
well as in beauty of form and pro- 
portion. The fact that those earlier 
temples were dedicated by their 
builders to a different and no doubt 
a higher purpose appears to have 
had little bearing upon their mod- 
ern adaptation. And so, we find, 
even with the more recent archi- 
tectural tendencies, that the mod- 
ern banking house has become a 
special purpose structure with the 
standards of construction and costs 
substantially above those of the av- 
erage commercial building and the 
actual utilitarian requirements of 
the banking business. 


Is Excess Investment Justified 


Under the Spartan limitations of 
costs which we find essential today 
for the profitable improvement of 
urban land, we might raise a very 
natural question as to the desirabil- 
ity or necessity for monumental 
banking structures. And yet an 
unprejudiced analysis of the func- 
tions to be served, when weighed 
in proper regard for public psychol- 
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ogy, leads to the conclusion that any 
sound and progressive banking in- 
stitution must “put up a proper 
front.” The public expects it, and 
will continue to expect it from the 
custodian of its funds. 

There are, of course, many ex- 
amples of over-improvement and 
waste in banking structures 
throughout the country. However, 
most of these, to a very large extent, 
are the results of over-optimism in 
real estate investments during the 
“golden era,” rather than of un- 
sound investments in bank prem- 
ises. In the final analysis, the char- 
acter and extent of the desirable in- 
vestment in the banking house 
proper is a function of management 
in any particular enterprise. 

The utilitarian requirements are, 
of course, of first significance—but 
here, in turn, the nature and func- 
tion of the property is largely con- 
trolling. It has been found, for 
example, that the safe deposit de- 
partment of any bank must be so 
located and designed as to convey 
a feeling of impregnability. For 
this reason, it is the standard prac- 
tice to locate the vaults and the box 
sections in the lower or basement 
level. There is no practical reason 
why a first floor location would not 
be equally as “‘safe,’”’ but the depos- 
iting public doesn’t think so—and 
that’s that! Of course, from a prac- 
tical standpoint there is a further 
good reason to foster this idea: it 
makes it possible to develop a high- 
er utility in the land. 

There there is the advertising 
feature reflected in the mohumental 
type of improvement, not only in 
banks but in other types of struc- 
tures such as the offices of life in- 
surance companies and those bear- 
ing and exploiting the name of large 


industrial enterprises. It would 
seem, however, that the factors 
which justify the elaborate bank- 
ing structure are on the whole 
sounder and more fundamental than 
for any other type of special pur- 
pose property. 


Significance And Use Of The 
Appraisal 


The item or account that we find 
on the average bank’s financial 
statement representing its invest- 
ment in fixed assets devoted to 
banking purposes will usually carry 
some such designation as “Bank 
Premises and Fixtures.” It is ordi- 
narily comparatively insignificant 
on the balance sheet and depositors 
seldom pay any attention to it; in 
fact, the stockholders (at least un- 
til quite recently) have always been 
far more concerned with the loans, 
investments, and deposits. The in- 
vestment in the bank premises has 
been looked upon as a detail matter 
for the management. The fact that 
the costs as stated might be in- 
consistent with the real value of 
the assets has but recently become 
a matter of concern to the banking 
authorities—and now, in turn, to 
the stockholders, and perhaps to a 
certain extent, to the general pub- 
lic. 

It is increasingly apparent that 
both national and state banks are 
facing more and more governmental 
regulation and control. At the same 
time, the investment opportunities 
are growing more restricted even 
under lower interest rates. Man- 
agement is thus taking on added 
responsibilities, and sound property 
accounting and watch dog tactics 
on expenses are becoming increas- 
ingly essential. 

Due to bank reorganizations, con- 
solidations, transfers of operations, 
and the like, it is not strange that 
the balance sheet figures for the 
investment in bank premises in 
many instances are out of line with 
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the value of the assets. For exam- 
ple, in the outright purchase of 
bank properties, it has too frequent- 
ly been the practice to value the 
loans, investments, and other busi- 
ness assets first, the remainder of 
the purchase price being set up as 
the “cost” of the bank premises. 
This residual amount may include 
good will, where the business is 
well established and the price high, 
or it may reflect no more than the 
liquidation value of the real estate. 
In either event, it is a far cry from 
the fair value of the bank premises 
to the bank as a going concern. 

These discrepancies, from the 
causes suggested, occur during peri- 
ods of economic stability. With 
the changes in land values, real 
estate rentals, and demand, which 
have taken place during the past 
few years, the book values tend 
to grow still further out of line. 

Finally, the accounting for prop- 
erty expense is frequently uncer- 
tain and inaccurate. As the bank- 
ing premises expand to meet the 
increased business demand, addi- 
tions may be “expensed” rather 
than added to capital. On the other 
hand, the total cost of the additions 
may be capitalized without a com- 
pensating deduction for the prop- 
erty destroyed. 

All of these factors have com- 
bined to place the average bank in 
the position of knowing very little 
about its banking premises—and 
this knowledge is increasingly im- 
portant! It is essential to proper 
accounting, to the budgeting of 
property expense, to the control of 
rental charges, and to the accurate 
statement of operations. 

A thoroughly developed and 
properly presented appraisal of the 
bank premises should not only fur- 
nish the essential facts, but should 
be so designed as to provide the 
basis for future property control. 
It may be used as a basis for the 
allocation of the purchase price, in 
distributing the cost of depreciable 
assets and in the fixing of proper 
depreciation rates to be applied 
thereto for income tax purposes. It 
will provide the basis for the plac- 
ing of insurance and will assist in 
many other corporate matters. 
Finally, it may serve as a protection 
for the directors in certain questions 
of policy and methods of operation. 


Basis Of Valuation 


This interest in the value of the 
bank premises is perhaps timely. 
Certainly it is significant, and it 
has raised to equal interest a most 
important real estate valuation 
problem. What is the proper basis 
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of valuation of bank property? 
Wherein do the character and spe- 
cial use of the property enter into 
the proper approach to its valua- 
tion? It is the intent of this series 
of three articles to critically present 
the problem in its various phases 
and the basis and methods of valu- 
ation which may logically be ap- 
plied to the solution. 


What A Bank Property 
Appraisal Provides 


1. It provides the basis for 
property control. 


2. It serves-as a basis for the 
allocation of the purchase price. 


3. With it, the cost of depre- 
ciable assets is made possible. 


4. Depreciation for income tax 
purposes can be arrived at with 
accuracy. 


5. It provides the basis for in- 
surance. 


6. It serves as a protection for 
the directors in certain questions 
of policy and methods of opera- 
tion. 


To begin with, the valuation of 
bank premises is subject to all of 
the usual premises or assumptions 
under which any type of real estate 
may be appraised. We might, for 
example, predicate our valuation 
upon the basis of: 

1. Value to a going concern; 

2. Sale or liquidation in the 
markets; and 

3. Earnings resulting from oper- 
ation—and in the process find, per- 
haps, that while many of the studies 
may be similar, the answers may 
vary widely. 

Stripped of all special issues, 
however, we are adopting as basic 
to this discussion the premise that 
the value of a bank property means 
its “value to the bank as a going 
concern.” Upon this basis, we are 
in reality embracing all circum- 
stances. For example, if it were 
found that a certain banking insti- 
tution had no longer any economic 


(The technique of valuation as 
applied to different types of 
bank properties will be dis- 
cussed in the second install- 
ment to be published in the 
next issue—EDITOR). 


reason for operating a_ certain 
branch bank property, then its 
“value to the bank as a going con- 
cern” would be equivalent to its 
“sale or liquidation value in the 
market.” Again, in any bank prop- 
erty, the value cannot exceed the 
contribution it makes to the earn- 
ings of the business. 


This fundamental assumption re- 
quires some further clarification. 
From the viewpoint of the bank it- 
self, the value of its premises owned 
might logically be considered upon 
the basis of the “justified invest- 
ment”; that is, such amount as 
would be supported by a rate or per 
cent of net income of not less than 
that being currently received from 
its other types of investment. To- 
illustrate: if the average return 
from the other investments is 314%, 
then such rate should be sufficient 
from the investment in bank prem- 
ises, including a fair rental for the 
space and facilities devoted to bank- 
ing purposes as well as income from 
tenants, from the total of which 
would be deducted all property ex- 
pense and fixed charges. 


We must concede some merit to 
this point of view. Certainly, it 
might well form the proper basis 
for determining whether or not any 
bank is justified in owning its prem- 
ises and perhaps the upper figure as 
to the value. 


However, if we look upon the 
property simply as a real estate 
holding, then its value—unqualified 
—would not exceed the “cost of 
duplication”; that is, the cost of 
purchasing a similar parcel of land 
and constructing comparable im- 
provements less, of course, accrued 
depreciation, or the price at which 
a similar or equally desirable hold- 
ing could be purchased in the mar- 
ket. 

Upon either variation of principle, 
we would still be adhering to the 
original premise, and the figure 
upon either basis might properly be 
considered as the “value to the 
bank as a going concern.” 

It is these fine distinctions, which 
result from the nature and purpose 
of the holding, that make the valu- 
ation of bank properties a peculiarly 
complex and intriguing problem. 
Again, there are certain limitations 
and restrictions that arise through 
the banking laws pertaining to the 
holding and degree of utilization of 
real estate which may and fre- 
quently do enter very strongly into 
the valuation procedure. And so, 
we may conclude that the nature 
and use of the property and the 
purpose of the appraisal are funda- 
mental to the estimate of value. 
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Charged Off Loans Collected 


By Systematic Handling 


Many charge-offs have been collected or compromised by having all 
sour loans handled by one man who specializes in this work and so 
becomes familiar with the legal rights of the bank and the borrower 
as well as the tricks used by those who are trying to avoid payment. 


NCE a loan is charged off, the 
O natural thing for a lending 

officer to do is to put the 
thought of it as far from his mind 
as possible. Such a loan is unpleas- 
ant to think about. It is an ad- 
mitted loss—so why waste any 
further time on it? If it is left in 
the loan officer’s hands, he is likely 
to be more lenient with the bor- 
rower than someone else. 

Before a loan gets to the charged 
off stage, it first becomes “slow”, 
then “unsatisfactory”. The loan of- 
ficer, therefore, has gradually come 
to believe that the situation is hope- 
less. 

It seems logical that the handling 
of charged off loans should be under 
the supervision of one person, pref- 
erably one who, up to the time of 
charge off, has had no part in the 
transaction. 

This does not mean that there are 
no exceptions. Certainly the person 
attempting to salvage something 
from a sour loan should have full 
co-operation of the officer who 
made it. There is much history back 
of every loan that has reached this 
stage which will be helpful in the 
ultimate disposition of it. 

Our officers decided several years 
ago that better results could be had 
if a. separate department were set 
up for the handling of loans of this 
type. Space was obtained in our 
credit department, where credit 
files are available for constant use. 
The officer in charge was made re- 
sponsible only to the president or 
board of directors, and his decision 
was made final, that is, unless large 
sums were involved. He has to deal 
with every type of individual—from 
the man who can’t to the one who 
won’t pay. He must listen to every 
kind of story imaginable and must 
be able to distinguish the true from 
the false, put pressure where pres- 
sure is needed, and be lenient when 
desirable. 
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By J. L. REESE 


Manager, Credit Department, 
The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


In setting up the records for this 
centralized department for charged 
off items, provision was made for 
complete reports as to the history 
of the loan, and present condition 
of the borrower. A fool-proof fol- 
low up system was installed. Many 
charged off loans have been con- 
verted into profit by continually 
nagging the delinquent. 

As soon as a loan is charged off, 
we take it out of our regular note 
file. It is then set up on a special 
ledger and the note written up on 


Advantages Of Having 
One Person Handle 


All Charge Offs 


1. An officer who had nothing 
to do with making the loan can 
be more practical in collecting 
it after it is long past due. 


2. A specialist collecting 
charge offs soon learns how to 
compromise when necessary, to 
get a settlement. 


3. He often learns of hidden 
assets because of his experience 
with many others who have tried 
to hide assets. 


4. By a relentless follow-up he 
gets information as to changes 
in the financial status of the bor- 
rower. 


5. He soon learns to recognize 
all the tricks of those who try to 
avoid payment. 


6. He learns how to counter- 
act such schemes. 


a 4 x 6 card which has a place for 
the maker’s name, address, and 
occupation. Spaces are also provided 
on this card to record action taken 
after the note reaches the reclama- 
tion department, including such 
details as: last date contacted, pros- 
pects for collection, whether or not 
it has been reduced to judgment, 
and the name of the attorney han- 
dling. In passing, I must say that 
it is quite important to follow a 
note after it is turned over to an 
attorney; nearly always the owner 
of a note is in a better position than 
an attorney to obtain information 
as to a debtor’s financial circum- 
stances and there should be very 
close co-operation between the at- 
torney and the person handling 
charged off items. 


Our policy is to be lenient when 
we are convinced that a debtor is 
doing his best. On the other hand, 
when we find that a debtor is try- 
ing to mislead us as to his ability 
to pay, we ‘crack down’. Persons 
having loans in this category fre- 
quently threaten bankruptcy, but 
we never allow such a threat to 
change our course. If the borrower 
feels that way about the obliga- 
tion, it is better to force the issue 
and have the matter behind us. 


In following notes that reach 
this department, we discover that 
some makers have moved away. 
These are located and checked 
periodically, for often their cir- 
cumstances have changed. For ex- 
ample, we had a moderate four 
figure note in charge-offs, and re- 
ports indicated that the maker was 
worthless. A few years later, we 
investigated and found that he was 
now an official in a nationally 
known concern and was in receipt 
of an annual income of five-figure 
proportions. Needless to say, we 
went after him and obtained the 
desired results. 
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Often debtors have stocks or 
bonds, life insurance with cash sur- 
render values, or other assets easy 
to keep out of reach of their credi- 
tors. We have found that by con- 
tinually keeping after them, in 
many cases, we discover these hid- 
den assets and then it is compara- 
tively easy to induce them to part 
with some of these holdings on a 
compromise basis, usually without 
the expense of resorting to suit. 


Often, a settlement with a debtor 
who owes ‘everybody’ is made by 
effecting of a compromise of all his 
debts. Cases of this nature boil 
down to the fact that someone must 
take the initiative and work out a 
settlement with him or all credi- 
tors are likely to lose. We have 
found other creditors involved 
usually very co-operative in matters 
of this kind. 

The person specializing in this 
kind of collection learns all the 
tricks of the debtor trying to evade 
payment; he learns how to get 
around many of the schemes 
evolved by illusive debtors. He 
knows, first: what to do with a 
judgment or garnishment; what 
exemptions he has; whether a debt 
is worth spending money on; and 





Successful handling of charged off loans calls for a combination of many talents—detective, 
diplomat, blood hound, lawyer, and bad-debt collector, among others. It's not always an 
easy or pleasant job, but it can be an extremely profitable one for the bank. 


all the little facts that are essen- 
tial in the collection of charged off 
loans that no one but a specialist 
could be expected to know. 

Our experience since setting up 





Ten Minutes A Day Creates 
A Local Sensation 


This New York bank aroused more interest among 
local people than it had ever experienced before, 
by placing baby chicks in a brooder in the lobby. 


By ROBERT F. ADAMS 


Bath National Bank, Bath, N. Y. 


OME friends good naturedly 

asked if we took baby chicks on 
a chattel mortgage when they saw 
some lively chicks in an electric 
brooder in our lobby. 

It took about 10 minutes a day 
to care for these chicks, but they 
created a local sensation. It was 
not alone the novelty of seeing 
livestock in a bank lobby, but the 
interest which the chicks aroused. 

Through a local dealer, we had 
an offer from a manufacturer of 
feeds, and we accepted an electric 
display brooder and 25 baby chicks. 
The dealer supplied the special feed 
which was the only feed the chicks 
received until they were six weeks 
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old. At that time they weighed 
about a pound and a half each. 

The local dealer told us that we 
would not lose a chick. We thought 
he was joking, but no chicks died. 

I think that probably this is one 
reason why this display caused a 
local sensation. It made people 
realize that chicks can be raised in 
a small box, such as this brooder, 
when they are properly cared for 
and properly fed. 

The chicks were just as healthy 
and thrifty as they could be, and 
certainly grew rapidly and cost a 
very small amount. We are con- 
vinced that the display was well 
worth 10 minutes a day we spent in 
taking care of it. 

The fact is it has been so suc- 
cessful that we plan another one 
just like it. Perhaps this time, we 
will get some baby pheasants, in 






this department for handling 
charged off loans makes us realize 
that we formerly overlooked a good 
source of income by failing to sys- 
tematically follow such assets. 


order to have a variation. 

The most interesting thing about 
the display to us was the custom- 
ers’ reaction. Many people came 


in every day to watch the chicks. 


grow. Most of them asked about the 
kind of feed we were using; they 
asked where they could get a 
brooder, how much it cost; how old 
the chicks were and what kind of 
chicks they were. 

Of course, we were subjected to 
a certain amount of good natured 
ribbing, too. Some asked us if we 
would take orders for eggs; others 
wanted to know if we had to go 
into the chicken business in order 
to make a profit for our bank. 

One customer who was bald 
said that if the feed would grow 
hair on his head like it grew feath- 
ers on the chickens, he believed he 
would try some. 

Children came in from school to 
see the chicks. On April Fool’s day, 
a small egg appeared in the brood- 
er, evidently put there by one of 
our customers. 

Our local dealer says that the 
display helped his business tre- 
mendously. 

All in all, we feel the local sen- 
sation was greatly to the benefit of 
every one, and it cost us only 10 
minutes a day. 
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Banking Holidays By States 


January-June, 1942 


The light numbers are Sundays. The black numbers are other holidays. 


The symbol * following a date indicates that the holiday is observed only by some of the banks in that state. 








January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 





ALABAMA 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19, 25 





ARIZONA 


1, 8, 15, 17, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 6*, 8, 14, 15, 22, 23 





ARKANSAS 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19*, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





CALIFORNIA 





COLORADO 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA __ 
FLORIDA 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 
1, 4, 11, 18, 25 
1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 15, 17*, 22, 23 





GEORGIA 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 

1, 4, 11, 18, 25 

1, 4, 11, 18, 25 
a 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 








IOWA 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


1, 4, 8, 11, 18, 25 
1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 17°, 15, 22, 23 





1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





MARYLAND 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 





MASSACHUSETTS 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 
1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





MICHIGAN 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 19, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE’ 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





NEW JERSEY 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 





NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 





1, 4, 11, 18, 25 








NORTH CAROLINA 


1, 4, 11, 18, 19*, 25 





NORTH DAKOTA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
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1,4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 4, 11, 18, 25 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 23 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 12, 13, 19, 26, 27 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


3*, 5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30*, 31 


3*, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





5, 12, 19, 26 
3, 5, 12, 19, 26 
3, 5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


6*,7,13*,14,20*,21,27°,28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 5, 12, 19, 26, 27 


5, 12, 19, 26, 27 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 15, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


8, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





5, 12, 19, 26 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


3, 5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 31 


3, 7, 14, 21, 28 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 12, 19, 20, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





1, 8, 15, 22, 25, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


3, 5, 12, 19, 26 


7, 14, 21, 28 





3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





5, 12, 19, 20, 26 





1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 





3, 5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26, 27 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 23, 26 
3, 5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 12, 19, 26 
5, 6, 12, 13*, 19, 26 


5, 12, 19, 26 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


3,10, 17, 24, 30, 31 
8, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 
8,10, 17, 24, 30, 31 
3,10,11°,17,20°,24,30°,31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 30, 31 


7, 14, 21, 28 





7, 14, 17°, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 

3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 20, 21, 27,28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 21, 28 


7, 14, 1§, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
3*, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
3, 7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 
7, 14, 20°, 21, 28 
7, 14, 21, 28 

7, 14, 21, 28 
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Human Relations In Banking 


By Paul W. Ivey, Ph.D., Counselor 
in sales and human relations, pro- 
fessor of merchandising, University 
of Southern California. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 59 pages, 
paper bound, $1.00. 

This neat little handbook is divid- 
ed into four sections as follows: 

1. Seven laws of human relations. 

2. How to deal with different 
types of people. 

3. Developing an attractive per- 
sonality package. ; 

4. How to get new banking busi- 
ness. 

Some of the sub-headings divid- 
ing these sections are interesting. 
For example, in the first section, we 
read sub-heads such as these: Make 
a fuss over customers; Ego is the 
strongest force in human nature; 
Make friends by listening; Never 
argue. 

In the second section, we read 
such sub-headings as these: Irritat- 
ing a high-gear customer; High- 
gear customers are explosive; The 
social customer must be managed; 
Ignore personality deformities; You 
can’t judge customers by their ap- 
pearance or clothing. 


Dollar Doomsday 


By E. C. Riegel. Published by In- 
flation Counselors, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Paper cover, 80 
pages, price $1. 

A quotation from the foreword 
of this book gives an idea as to 
the purpose. The foreword says: 
“Bigger and balder deficits will, in 
the opinion of the author, now 
follow each other perennially, and 
it is useless to hope that the gov- 
ernment will return to that frugal- 
ity that makes for a stable econ- 
omy. Realism demands that in 
the onrushing inflation, the citizen 
accept the inevitable and devote 
his thoughts only to his private fis- 
cal affairs. It is too late to exert 
political influence. Each of us must 
master money management and 
see to his own budget. There is 
a way of adjusting oneself to in- 
flation so as to avert loss and real- 
ize gain. This book rationalizes 
the subject to that end. 

“What has escaped all the com- 
mentators is the fact that inflation 
is taxation —taxation on money in- 
stead of property. Taxation on 
property or income is so obvious 
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that everyone is conscious of it, but 
inflation taxation is so insidious 
that many people will put them- 
selves in a position where the 
greatest tax burden falls upon 
them. Under inflation, to be liquid 
is to invite taxation, for idle money 
shrinks in purchasing power as 
time passes. Inflation means that 
the government is watering the 
money supply—thinning the milk. 
It is a process whereby the gov- 
ernment declares itself in as part 
participant in the purchasing pow- 
er of every dollar. There will 
be more and more dollars per cap- 
ita, but the increase will be en- 
tirely at the expense of money 
hoarders and holders of paper 
property. 

“This book is written from the 
viewpoint of a true and continuing 
inflation from which there will be 
no reaction and this position is 
supported by the text. The reader 
must choose one or the other of 
these viewpoints and then adopt 
a course of action dictated by the 
theory he has accepted.” 


Money And Banking 


By Frederick A. Bradford 

New and revised edition, published 
by Longmans-Green & Co., 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 845 
pages, cloth bound, price $3.75. 

This, like many other books with 
the same title, is a college text book. 
As we go over these huge texts, and 
read the definitions of various types 
of instruments used in banks, the 
various services performed by 
banks, as well as definitions of 
money and other economic instru- 
ments, we begin to wonder how the 
poor college student can absorb so 
much in such a short time. 

For some reason or another, these 
college text books seem to be pre- 
pared for the contemporary teacher 
of money and banking, rather than 
for the student himself. 

This criticism applies to all of 
them, not just to the book being 
reviewed. 

The poor student is given a defi- 
nition without very much of an 
illustration as to the reasons for the 
various features of the instrument 
or function. Technical terms are 
continually used without explana- 
tions. 

Frequently, questions are pro- 


pounded, the answers to which are. 


not to be found in the book itself. 


Books For The Busy Banker 


It is hardly fair to assume that 
the teacher gives a lecture in addi- 
tion to the voluminous text, and it 
is a wonder to us that a student 
completing a two semester course 
in money and banking understands 
very much about our business and 
banking activities. 

Probably this book by Frederick 
A. Bradford who is professor of 
economics and head of the depart- 
ment of finance at Lehigh Univer- 
sity is as good as any of the others. 

‘It is a good reference work for a 
banker or an employee in the bank . 
who wishes to become more familiar 
with the terms and activities of the 
financial world. : 

The present volume is a revision 
of previous volumes. It appears that 
all books on money and banking are 
revised every few years due to 
changes in our business setup, and 
especially in our international ar- 
rangements regarding the transfer 
of funds. 


Financing Defense Orders * 


By Lynn L. Bollinger, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 172 pages, cloth 
bound, $2.50. 

Government contracts are becom- 
ing so important to manufacturers 
everywhere that publication of a 
book on this phase of the business 
seems to be warranted. 

Many bankers have already bene- 
fitted from loans to manufacturers 
who. have such contracts, and no 
doubt, most loan officers can benefit 
by reviewing the various problems 
discussed in this publication. 

Specific cases are given to illus- 
trate various points, and methods of 
securing such loans are discussed 
rather fully. 

It may be well to keep in mind 
that there are a number of ways in 
which a bank can lend beyond its 
legal limits when the proper secu- 
rity is taken. 

Lending by Federal Reserve 
banks and the RFC is also discussed. 


The Stock Market 


By Charles Amos Dice and Wilford 
John Eiteman. 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., 486 pages, cloth bound, price 
$4.00. 


This book contains a thorough 
(Continued on page 584) 
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Desks Increase Efficiency ’ 
When Used To Organize Work 


This purchasing officer made a thorough study of executive desks, real- 
izing that utility and personal pride of the desk user are both important. 


HAVE found it advisable, at 

frequent - intervals, to make 

an exhaustive study of one type 
of equipment or supply used by our 
bank. In this way, I am able to 
bring myself up-to-date as to re- 
cent developments; and to get a 
clear picture of the needs of our 
officers and employees, and the 
equipment available to supply 
those needs. 

We recently had occasion to pur- 
chase some new executive desks. 
There was no special hurry and so 
I took the time to make a thorough 
investigation. 

When I started to investigate the 
subject of executive’s desks, I re- 
called a letter I had once received 
from a friend of mine who is au- 
ditor in another bank. I found his 
letter in the files and smiled again 
because of the contents. In this 
letter, he told me that he had ask- 
ed a new assistant to make an in- 
ventory of the contents of a desk 
of one of the vice presidents who 
had been ill for several weeks, and 
who had not yet returned to the 
bank. 


These 


By A. M. SPINCK 


The list which the new assistant 
brought to this auditor was as fol- 
lows: 1 pair of old shoes, 7 golf 
balls, 1 brown sweater, 2 cans of 
tobacco, 4 pipes, 2 packages of 
chewing gum, 1 old felt hat, 2 pairs 
of gloves, 4 broken cigars, 3 bottle 
openers, 2 bottles (empty), 1 bot- 
tle of ink (ink dried too much for 
use), 2 fountain pens with broken 
points, 14 automatic pencils with 
advertisements stamped on them, 
2 broken rulers, 1 usable ruler, 1 
whisk broom, 1 shoe polisher, 3 
dust cloths (1 clean), 2 boxes of 
burned matches, 10 ash trays with 
advertising stamped on them, 2 
pairs of cuff links, 2 books of three 
cent stamps (one empty), 4 neck- 
ties, 6 diaries, 4 memo books. 

—And, one blank note! 

After smiling at this list, I look- 
ed at it again with more serious 
thought. I began to realize that the 
reason sO many miscellaneous ar- 


ticles are found in desks is because 
the drawers are not always made 
in such a way that necessary le- 
gal blanks, forms, and other ma- 
terials may be kept in an orderly 
fashion. 

With this list in mind, I started 
my investigation. I first looked 
through several catalogs which we 
have in our files. Then I went to 
the stores where desks are sold. 

In some catalogs and in some 
stores, the beauty of the desk was 
emphasized. In some cases, the 
construction of the desk was dem- 
onstrated by lifting off the top. 

The more I studied, however, the 
more that list of the contents of 
the vice president’s desk came 
back to me, and the more import- 
ant organization within the desk 
drawers appeared to be. 

If an officer uses a desk only as 
a place for consultation, pride of 
ownership comes first. That officer 
needs a desk top of beautifully 
grained wood. He wants the sides 
well-matched. He wants a desk at 
which he is proud to sit. This is the 
type of desk we buy for those who 


< Left: In a drawer like this, letterheads, notes, and other 
forms are kept separate and instantly available. 


Below: Many éxecutives find this special drawer, designed to hold 
their dictating machine, particularly convenient. The necessary elec- 
trical connections are built into the interior of the desk. 


v 


eo 


ures by courtesy of 


Art Metal Construction Company 


Right: Inserts like this > 
are used in deep double 
drawers, to give the ex- 
ecutive instant access to 
important correspond- 
ence and reports. Two 
inserts may be put in one 
drawer. 
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MODERN 


Office furniture has become style conscious! To give you an idea of the wide variety of period styles, available 
in better grade desks, we reproduce, above, original sketches furnished by W. & J. Sloane. Complete en- 
sembles (chairs, tables, secretarial desks—even waste baskets) are available in each period style. 


have private offices. 

The desks made of matched wood 
are very beautiful and can be had 
in several different woods. One par- 


Here are three excellent examples of the 
Popular modern style desk with the 
“island” base. They are products of: Left, 
The Hoosier Desk Co.; center, The Leopold 
Co.; and right, The Macey Co. 
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ticularly interesting one is made of 
white walnut (butternut). 

These desks may be had with or 
without carving. Their size is large- 
ly determined by the size of the pri- 
vate office for which they are 
bought. They should be selected to 
please the officer who will use them 
and to harmonize with the rest of 
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Artistic Interior And Controlled Air 
Improve Service 


The modern bank has a new facility in air conditioning which 
reduces the cost of operation, and at the same time increases the 
satisfaction of customers. The Central Trust Co. of Cincinnati has 
used it in addition to other facilities in remodeling its quarters. 


HE Central Trust Co. of Cincin- 
nati found it necessary to re- 
model its quarters because of 
increasing business. The officers 
knew that they must take advan- 
tage, among other things, of mod- 
ern air conditioning in order to 
improve service and make the 
banking quarters more comfort- 
able for customers and employees. 
Air conditioning has its utility 
value as well as its comfort value. 
Fewer errors are made by an em- 
ployee who is not irritated by exces- 
sive heat. Fewer errors are made 
if the air is frequently changed and 
kept pure, because bodily functions 


are carried out more normally. 

With these, and many other rec- 
ommendations for this new facility 
in banking in mind, the directors 
ordered a complete and modern air 
conditioning layout installed. 

From the basement to the third 
floor in all offices, departments, and 
conference rooms of the bank, care- 
fully controlled conditions of tem- 
perature, relative humidity, and air 
cleanliness are maintained by a 
system which is entirely inconspic- 
uous because it is tucked away be- 
hind the scenes. 

There are, here and there, small 
unobtrusive outlet grilles in the 


With all the dramatic sweep of a Hollywood movie set, but with the quiet 
comfort of your own living room, this customers’ lounge, located just east of 
the main entrance, offers writing facilities and an ideal place for customers to 


gratefully relax. 


walls which blend into the color 
scheme and architectural design of 
the bank. Thousands of cubic feet 
of air are brought into the quarters 
every minute, and all parts of the 
building are served by this new 
banking facility. 

As is required, the air is care- 
fully controlled from season to sea- 
son. The temperature must fluctu- 
ate inside the bank just as it fluc- 
tuates outside. The interior is kept 
not more than 10 degrees cooler 
than the temperature outside. 

In summer, this air is carefully 
cooled to the proper temperature, 
and its moisture reduced to just 
the right relative humidity. In 
winter, it is heated, and the proper 
amount of moisture added to elim- 
inate the dryness of artificial heat. 

Air conditioning, after all, is a 
year-round job, and cooling is only 
one portion of that job. 

The air supply is drawn from 
ducts which open above the roof. 
The air is passed through a filter 
system, and through sprays of water 
to clean it of all traces of dust, dirt, 
and smoke. This, incidentally, is 
a tremendous help in keeping the 
interior of the bank’s quarters 
clean. 

One of the fascinating mechan- 
ical devices in this system is known 
as the Precipitron. This device 
takes dust out of the air by using 
electricity. It consists of hundreds 
of metal plates which look like the 
slats of a venetian blind. The air 
approaching these plates passes 
through a high potential electro- 
static field. Every particle of dust 
is charged with positive electricity. 
The parallel metal plates are 
charged negatively. As the air 
filled with positively charged par- 
ticles of dust passes through the 
Precipitron, its negatively charged 
plates act as magnets. They attract 
the dirt which adheres to the plates. 
Even such fine particles as pollen 
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“,.- AND THESE SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
HOLD GOOD FOR SMALL BANKS 


AS WELL AS LARGE” 


RE you postponing Single Posting be- 
cause you're not sure it will “work” in 
your bank?...and, in the meantime, con- 
tinuing the unnecessary costs of ledger and 
statement, two sets of stationery, and many 
time-consuming posting operations involv- 
ing duplication of effort and expense? 
Then, unquestionably, you should look 
into Recordak Single Posting now. For the 
experience of thousands of banks—large 
and small—conclusively proves that Recor- 
dak can simplify bookkeeping to one set of 
original records ... with reductions up to 
45% net in operating costs plus savings up 
to 98% in storage space! And, in addition, 
Recordak provides the most complete pro- 
tection of any accounting system yet devised 


.-. with picture-perfect records of every 
transaction in tamper-proof, extraction- 
proof, substitution-proof form. 

Why not write Recordak today for the 
folder illustrated above and specific infor- 
mation on Single Posting as applied to your 
particular institution? Recordak Corpora- 
tion, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Recordak requires no capital investment 
—it is rented, not sold. Installation and 
servicing by Recordak’s staff of bank- 
trained representatives are included in the 
rental fee. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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are extracted from the air by this 
electrical device. 

The real work of air conditioning 
is done by a large centrifugal re- 
frigerating machine in the sub- 
basement. This corresponds some- 
what to a huge pump which con- 
tinually draws the heat from the 
interior and pumps it into the air 
out-of-doors. It has a cooling ca- 
pacity which corresponds to the 
melting of 400,000 pounds of ice in 
24 hours. 

This is the same type of equip- 
ment which is used in such well- 
known buildings as the Capitol of 
the United States, the Supreme 
Court Building, and the buildings of 
Rockefeller Center in New York. 

The conditioned air absorbs the 
heat which is created inside by the 
human bodies, electrical machines, 
and light, and then the air laden 
with this heat is forced out of the 
building. 

The heat is later absorbed by 
water sprays which, in turn, are 
cooled on the roof of the building 
and aerated to be returned for addi- 
tional use. 

Visiting bankers have been inter- 
ested in the new lighting equipment 
installed by the Central Trust Co. 
The architects designed the light 
containers to be harmonious with 
the architectural treatment on the 
banking floor. There are built-in 
units which include mirrored glass 
reflectors for each lamp. Each 
lighting unit has a group of four 
lamps, the reflectors so placed that 
a soft yet powerful light is directed 
into the room. The light is diffused 
through heat resisting glass lenses 
set above ornamental frames in a 
design of nested squares. 


In all parts of the bank except 
in the private offices, fluorescent 
lighting has been adopted as stand- 
ard equipment. Fluorescent light- 
ing is also used to illuminate the 
identifying signs of the alphabetical 
divisions of the commercial tellers’ 
counters. Letters were etched on 
glass panels which were fitted into 
glass partitions behind the coun- 
ter. Light from fluorescent tubes 
concealed in the frame is trans- 
mitted upward through the glass 
giving a sparkling, clear-cut ap- 
pearance to the sign. 

The interior of the main banking 
room is finished with many differ- 
ent kinds of marble. We used to 
think that marble had the effect of 
making a banking room appear cool 
and inhospitable. But we have 
learned how to use marble better 
than we did earlier in the century, 
and architects have created in this 
institution a soft, warm, dignified 
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The main banking room, with the tellers’ friendly counters on the right and a 
glimpse of the officers’ area on the left. Note the mural of mosaic marble, back 
of the counters, and the unusual wall in the left background, paneled in walnut 


and copper strips. 


feeling which makes the customer 
feel comfortable and at home. 

The dominant color of the first 
floor is green, rose, and gold. The 
floor is a green and gold terrazzo, 
and covers an area of approximately 
9,000 square feet. 

The architects obtained this color 
effect by imbedding yellow marble 


chips in green colored cement. The: 


floor is further divided by brass 
strips into decorative panels two 
and one-half feet square. In alter- 
nate panels there is a brass strip 
design. \ 

Walnut wood is used with the 
marble to add to the soft, pleasing 
effect. The wood is used as wain- 
scotting and panels. Both Ameri- 
can and Anatolian walnut are used. 

To relieve what might be a plain 
wall, the architects designed a pic- 
ture to dominate the banking room, 
and this picture is executed in mar- 
ble of fourteen different kinds. 
There is, for example, green marble 
from Maryland; two other shades 
of green from Italy; travertine from 
the Rocky Mountains; pink marble 
from Italy; a light colored marble 
from Greece; green and white mar- 
ble from Vermont; another green 
marble from the Alps; pink traver- 
tine from Austria; and several other 
kinds of marble from Italy. 


The purpose of this picture is, 
of course, decorative. It helps to 
accent the room’s dominant color 
scheme of rose, green, and gold. 
It is made up of a massive tower 
in modern lines with a purple snow- 
capped mountain rising behind it, 
which is seen through a foreground 
of trees and foliage. 

Glass and bronze are used most 
effectively at the main entrance. 
Attractive drapes at the first-floor 
windows and in the private offices 
add still more to the warmth and 
dignity. Customers are provided 
with a lounge and writing facilities 
under the most ideal of surround- 
ings. 


Let’s Teach People To 
Borrow—At The Banks 


(Continued from page 554) 


like the pre-depression volume. 
Nevertheless, money can be loaned 
and the thought being given to in- 
stallment loans and other forms of 
consumer credit can be expected to 
result in more net profits. If banks 
are willing to really work at this 
type of business, the loss ratio will 
doubtless be more favorable than 
the uninitiated would expect. 

I am advised that the 147 Morris 
Plan banks of the country with 
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about 25 years experience find the 
most effective operation to be with 
a loss ratio between 14% and 144%. 
When the ratio creeps above 14%, 
the management begins to tighten 
up. When the ratio falls below 14%, 
they assume that their interviewers 
have been too rigid in approving 
applications. The largest of these 
institutions and the most success- 
ful installment lender in the United 
States, loaned 35 million dollars in 
1940 with a loss ratio of 14%. 
The thought of relaxing lending 
policy for the purpose of increasing 
loss ratio is heresy indeed ‘to bank- 
ers. Perhaps instead of trying to 
avoid risk to the extent that we 
have been previously taught, it 
might be profitable if we welcomed 
an opportunity to make the risk 
better. This is a challenge to com- 
mercial banking. Would it not be 
better to take our risks with our 
own people than to take them in the 
bond market? From what I have 
seen of the business, I can hardly 
conceive of a type of installment 
loan which could cause the loss to 
banking that has been experienced 
through some outside investments. 


Lack Of Perspective 


I have been told by a man of wide 
experience in the installment field 
that the success of the small loan 
institution was largely due to the 
lack of perspective on the part of 
commercial bankers. He said that 
we have been unwilling to make the 
effort to lend money—unable to 
change our viewpoint. 

If the so-called personal loan 
department is regarded as merely 
a side issue which has been forced 
on banks, this attitude is sensed by 
the customer and is not conducive 
to a sound expansion of the busi- 
ness. 

But certainly such business is not 
a cure all. It has its dangers. There 
is ample evidence that those banks 
which have had a taste of profits 
resulting from such business are 
becoming careless. With a rapid 
increase in consumer buying and 
inflationary tendencies, it appears 
that we may expect government 
regulation of this type of business 
in the very near future. 


Penalizing The Depositor 


Another method to increase net 
profits is to reduce interest on de- 
posits. Of course the depositor has 
to be satisfied with less interest 
than formerly. Lately he has been 
submissive. It is possible, however, 
that we have been a little thought- 
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The First National Bank 
| of Chicago 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800—LD 92-93 


less in penalizing the depositor be- 
fore we have exhausted the numer- 
ous other ways of realizing net 
profits. It is an effective way to 
wean depositors away from banks. 
We are trying now to overcome the 
mistakes made a few years ago 
when borrowers were discouraged 
by banks. Are we going to do the 
same with depositors? 

For the first time in eight years, 
“thrift” is back in style by the 
tremendous force of government 
pronouncement. The defense bond 
publicity will undoubtedly stimu- 


Teletype CGO 987 


late the good old American habit of 
saving, and the government is bid- 
ding against the banks for the in- 
terest deposits of the country. Of 
course, banks will take the lead in 
this defense effort, not only because 
of the national need, but also to 
encourage people to depend on the 
bank for their money merchandise. 


Real economy does not result 
from discontinuing the spending 
of money, but rather from the wise 
spending of money. 
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Summary Of Published Ideas 


Benefits Management Committee 


The First National Bank of Madison, Wis., has a management committee 
whose duty it is to make sure that no good idea for improving operation 
is overlooked. The committee used the summary of ideas published in 
the July issue of Bankers Monthly with beneficial results as here explained. 


agement committee of the 

First National Bank of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, requested a dozen 
extra copies of the July issue of 
Bankers Monthly. 


The members of this committee 
carefully checked all of the ideas 
which were summarized in our July 
issue, and which represented the 
experiences published during the 
previous six months. 


The purpose of this special check- 
ing was to discover new ideas from 
which this bank might benefit and 
which may possibly have been over- 
looked. 


The committee now reports to the 
editor that some ideas have been 
taken from this list on business de- 
velopment for the commercial de- 
partment and trust department, as 
well as ideas on personnel. These 
matters have been assigned to mem- 
bers of the committee for further 
study and application. 


A FEW months ago, the man- 


issues of 1941 


“We are very hopeful,” says the 
auditor, “that through the spark 
furnished by these tested ideas, we 
shall be able to make miore head- 
way.” 

It is equally interesting to learn 
that on certain other subjects, the 
bank management committee con- 
cluded that it already had the ideas 
in operation, or similar techniques 
which were as good or better. 


For example, the committee re- 
ported that on the subject of oper- 
ating routine, equipment, purchas- 
ing, and working quarters, the First 
National is as modern as can be 
determined by checking of the list. 


The editors particularly recom- 
mend this method of checking by 
other banks. All ideas published 
in Bankers Monthly are obtained 
from banks all over the country. 
The editor travels thousands of 
miles each year, visits many banks, 
and sees operating technique as it 
is applied to the special conditions 


i ished in the first 
have read the articles as publis 
this summary will be helpful both as a review 


‘gs an index of ideas which are here classified by subjects. 
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OF EXECUTIVE REPORTS 
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4. Arranges for changes 


in each institution. In this way, he 
obtains the stories which are pub- 
lished in these pages. 

As it is plain to see from the 
reading of these stories, no effort is 
made to set up an ideal routine, for 
no one could travel as the editor 
does, and believe that one routine 
is adequate for all institutions. 
Every bank is different; the man- 
agement of every bank is different; 
but principles are very much alike, 
and so each story tells what the 
banker writing the article has to 
say regarding his own experience, 
what benefits he believes his bank 
has derived, and how the technique 
is carried on. 

He does not say that he thinks his 
system is the only one to be used in 
a bank; he does not say that he is 
sure it is applicable to all banks. 

For several years, Bankers 
Monthly has published a semi-an- 
nual summary of these important 
points brought out by our banker- 
contributors, so that our thousands 

of readers may do as 
the First National 
Bank of Madison, 
Wisconsin, has done 
—check the ideas 
with those in use to 
see whether improve- 
ments can. be made. 


This is the first 
page of the sum- 
mary published in 
July, from which the 
bank gathered new 
ideas. 


in agree 


he «administration © 


NOTE: 


Another summary of ideas, 
as published during the 
last half of 1941, will ap- 
pear in the January issue. 
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School Savings Deposits 
Total $34,000,000 


The amount of money on deposit 
in school savings accounts rose to 
$34,417,238 as of June 30, 1941, ac- 
cording to the twenty-second an- 
nual report on school savings com- 
piled by the Savings Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Money deposited by school chil- 
dren in their school savings accounts 
during the twelve months ended on 
that date amounted to $12,772,474. 
Withdrawals during the year, how- 
ever, reduced the net balance re- 
maining on deposit for the year to 
$3,571,504. This net amount, added 
to the cumulative aggregate savings 
remaining on deposit from previous 
years, brought to $34,417,238 the to- 
tal deposits in the school savings 
banks. 

More than 2,239,000 pupils in 
8,193 schools took part in the school 
savings program. The schools are 
located in 37 states. In 20 of the 
37 states, deposits increased. A de- 
cline was shown in the school sav- 
ings deposits in the remaining 17 
states. 

“Notable gains in school savings 
bank balances were made in Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Ohio, Georgia, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Washington, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Connecticut 
and West Virginia,” the report of 
the A.B.A.’s Savings Division states. 


The Financial Policy 
Of Corporations 


By Arthur Stone Dewing. Published 
in two volumes by Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth bound, price $10.00. 

This is the fourth edition of this 
publication, and it is obvious that 
a new edition was needed because 
of the many changes in the relation- 
ships between government and 
business in the past several months. 

The two volumes are divided into 
five books as follows: 

Book 1 treats of corporate secu- 
rities; book 2 covers the subject of 
valuation and promotion; book 3 is 
on administration of income; book 
4 is on expansion; and book 5 is on 
financial readjustment. 

Special attention is given in book 
5 to the reorganization of railroads. 

It is obvious that these books will 
be of value not only to corporation 
executives, but also to those who 
invest in corporate securities. 


Desks Increase 
Efficiency 


(Continued from page 557) 
the furniture in his room. The selec- 
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Seas 


ow the Iron Horse 


helped Chicago grow 


| pers a freight train one hundred 
and fifty miles long. That’s the 
approximate amount of freight mov- 
ing into and out of Chicago daily! 
Imagine passenger trains entering and 
leaving a city at the rate of one every 
minute. That’s what happens in 
Chicago almost every day in the year! 


The railroad industry has contrib- 
uted greatly to Chicago’s progress. 
It has helped to make possible the 
growth of this bank and its services. 
The Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company is proud 
of its association with forward- 
looking industry in the Chicago area. 


Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 


OF CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tion of this type of desk calls for 
more help from the manufacturer 
and dealer who are familiar with 
period designs. 

If the officer for whom the desk 
is purchased makes loans, handles 
correspondence, and does other 
types of work requiring special 
forms and materials, he may need 
a desk with a top on which he 
can work comfortably, and with 
drawers well organized to save his 
time in getting the materials he 
needs. He needs a desk whose 
drawers hold all work and mate- 


rials needed. 

I was impressed with the linoleum 
or composition tops for desks used 
rather roughly. A working top of 
these materials avoids serious light 
reflection. It can be cleaned easily, 
and resists marring and scratching 
to a high degree. 

As I learned these things, I real- 
ized that I would have to sell some 
of our executives on my ideas, and 
so I gathered as much information 
as possible, including all of the 
arguments and claims of salesmen. 

One salesman emphasized the 
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These Desk Features Help The Executive’s Work 


1. A working surface which is 
easy on the eyes, but not readily 
marred. 

2. A letter file space in one 
drawer which enables the user 
to keep current work filed for 
instant action. 


3. In and out baskets inside 
the desk drawer. 

4. Card files in a drawer 
where information is filed for 
quick reference. 


5. Stationery drawer trays in 
which notes, contracts, and other 
frequently used forms may be 
kept at the executive's finger 
tips. 


6. Center drawer trays which 
provide suitable compartments 
for all small items such as paper 
clips of different sizes, pins, pen- 
cils of different kinds, rubber 
bands, rubber stamps, ruler, scis- 


sors, postage stamps, memo 
pads, loose-leaf books, and the 
like. 

7. A concealed waste basket 
in one drawer. 

8. Partitions which may be 
placed in many different posi- 
tions to accommodate special 
items which are not otherwise 
provided for. 

9. Drawer accommodation for 
dictating machine. 


renee eerie 


fact that his desks economize on 
floor space, but of course, all manu- 
facturers make desks in different 
sizes. I reached the conclusion that 
large size does not necessarily add 
to efficiency. I concluded that a 55- 
inch desk is probably large enough 
for most junior executives. 

If I were buying a desk for the 
president’s office, I would, of 
course, get a larger one, and would 
not be satisfied with anything but 
the best of matched wood on top 
and sides but I have found many 
good working desks, some of wood, 
some of metal, which are of suffi- 
cient beauty (when selected to 
harmonize with the interior of our 
bank) to satisfy our junior execu- 
tives. 

Several salesmen emphasized the 
facilities to be found in their desks 
which help to organize the execu- 
tive’s work. It may be helpful to 
others who are considering the 


purchase of desks to outline some 
of the inserts for desk drawers now 
available which save time for an 
executive who has many things to 
do in a day. 

Most desks have a deep drawer. 
This is primarily for the purpose 
of holding a small letter file con- 
taining reports and special infor- 
mation which is needed frequent- 
ly. A follow-up’block is needed in 
a drawer of this sort to make it 
really efficient. 

I found one manufacturer who 
has an insert which drops into the 
deep drawers and makes two let- 
ter file spaces side by side. 

Some of the drawers are ar- 
ranged so that the file runs the 
long way of the drawer. To read 
the index cards, it is necessary then 
for the executive to pull his chair 
back and look straight ahead. It 
appears to me that the type which 
has the guide cards facing toward 
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A feature of this bank’s service to other 
institutions throughout the country is 
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the executive as he sits in his chair 
at the desk in working position 
have an advantage. 

Usually, one row of such files 
is enough, but if two are necessary, 
they can be placed side by side. 

Inserts also are provided for 
card files. These are most useful 
when they are placed so that they 
may be easily read without the 
executive. pulling his chair back 
from the desk. These special in- 
serts drop into one of the standard 
size drawers of the desk, and are 
made either to hold three-by-five 
cards or four-by-six cards. 

One manufacturer has a special 
arrangement in one of the upper 
drawers of his desk which makes 
it possible to have “in” and “out” 
mail boxes inside the drawer. In- 
coming mail is then always out of 
sight as is outgoing mail. This 
eliminates the placing of mail bas- 
kets on the top of the desk. 

The ideal, it seems to me, is to 
keep the top of the desk as clear of 
equipment as possible. 

While we usually think of sta- 
tionery trays as being used only in 
stenographers’ desks, my investi- 
gation made me feel that such 
drawers might find a useful place 
in the desks of loan officers who 
need to have two or three kinds 
of notes readily available to them, 
and also need to use several oth- 
er forms. 

One manufacturer has a station- 
ery tray which can be dropped in- 
to a desk in such a way that one or 
a dozen may be used. In other 
words, these inserts for desks are 
now made in such a way that they 
can be expanded. An executive may 
have as many as he needs, or as 
few as he needs. 

Trays for the center drawer in 
the desk are now available which 
have more than the usual number 
of compartments. When you real- 
ize the number of small items that 
an executive may have need for, 
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you at once appreciate this new 
facility. 

An executive may need paper 
clips of different sizes, pins, pen- 
cils of different kinds, rubber 
bands, rubber stamps, rulers, scis- 
sors, postage stamps, memo pads, 
looseleaf books, and other small 
items. Spaces are provided for all 
of these in the form of inserts 
which can be put in or taken out, 
according to the needs. 

One manufacturer emphasizes 
the use of a concealed waste bas- 
ket. The lower drawer of his desk 
is often used for this purpose. An 
insert is placed in the drawer 
which is lifted out by the person 
emptying the waste basket. This 
drawer can be so adjusted that it 
can be left unlocked when all of 
the other drawers of the desk are 
locked. 

One manufacturer of metal desks 
provides partition adjustments in 
the drawers which make it pos- 
sible to move the partitions in any 
position desired. The slots into 
which the partitions fit are placed 
one inch apart. 

Other manufacturers have other 
adjustments for these partitions. 
The point is that special spaces can 
then be made to accommodate any 
special size of form or other sup- 
ply. This encourages an orderly ar- 
rangement of the materials in the 
desk drawer. 

No desk user would need all of 
these inserts and partitions. But 
each desk may be provided with 
just what the user needs. 

One manufacturer provides a 
special drawer for the use of those 
who dictate to dictating machines. 
The dictating machine is kept out 
of sight inside the drawer, and in 
fact, the dictator uses it without 
taking it out of the drawer. 

Special wiring within the desk 
makes it possible to avoid having 
electric wires in sight. The tele- 
phone, the dictating machine, and 
desk lamp wires are all concealed. 

These are facilities which made 
me enthusiastic on the subject of 
re-equipping our offices with desks 
that are modern—both in appear- 
ance and in efficiency. When I had 
all of this information available, it 
was not at all difficult to persuade 
others that an organized desk is 
much to be preferred to one with 
ordinary drawers. 


Every Account Analyzed 


(Continued from page 543) 
to 55 cents. She turns to the op- 
posite page of our little folder and 
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picks the 50-cent figure indicating 
the allowance made on a $350 ac- 
count. There’s a bit of sound psy- 
chology in that choice. If she had 
picked the 60-cent charge, the cus- 
tomer would expect the bank to 
pay him five cents. With the 50-cent 
charge, the customer feels that we 
are giving him five cents worth of 
service gratis after explaining that 
the minimum charge made is 15 
cents. 

Customers, we find, have been 
well educated by this time to the 
idea of not writing checks pro- 
miscuously. They know, too, that if 


they bought money orders to pay 
for the bills they now pay by check, 
the cost might be much higher than 
by using the bank’s checking serv- 
ice. They like the convenience too, 
and are easily sold on the idea 
when they feel that they are paying 
only for account activity which 
they use. 

We find that they are better sat- 
isfied with the definite rates in our 
100% analysis plan than they were 
before the plan was adopted, and 
we’re making a more satisfactory 
profit on our work than we ever 
could before. 
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How We Successfully Compete 
With Other Credit Agencies 


Here is a brief account of a policy followed by a bank in a farming 
community which resulted in more than doubling its loans to farmers. 


E HAVE quite a little non- 
Wiraanic lending competition in 

this area and the agents en- 
gage in direct solicitation work 
rather effectively. They have a num- 
ber of arguments which they use 
that have a tendency to stir up dis- 
content and dissatisfaction with 
existing banking  relationships— 
and occasionally a borrower forgets 
what his bank did for him in the 
past. 

In May we mailed a circular with 
the title: “Willing to Lend.” It was 
prepared with the idea of offsetting 
some of the competing arguments 
and with the thought that we might 
help our customers refresh their 
memories on what our bank did for 
them—which really meant more 
in enabling them to stay on the 
farm than any savings in the cur- 
rent artificially low interest rate at 
which loans are offered by our com- 
petition. 

We published the following state- 
ment in our local newspaper, and 
then had it reprinted and mailed 
to the people of the community. It 
tells the story of our successful loan 
activity. 


Willing To Lend—Able To Lend 
—AND DOING IT! 


Back in March 1937, following the 
1936 drouth when the “going was 
tough,” we published figures show- 
ing that we had loans with 533 bor- 
rowers, and that 441 of these loans 
(82.73% ) were in amounts of $500 
or less. 

In this month of May, 1941, we 
have outstanding loans of more than 
$450,000 to more than 1,200 bor- 
rowers—an average of less than 
$400 per borrower. Loans of less 
than $500 still constitute the larger 
percentage of the total number 
made. As in the past, the Bank of 
Hartington welcomes this opportu- 
nity to serve this very large number 
of residents in our trade area. 

The great increase in the num- 
ber and volume of loans has un- 
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questionably been the result of our 
established policy of giving careful 
and sympathetic consideration to 
every applicant who comes to us 
with a financial problem. We repeat 
here what we have said many times 
before: 

We lend to the “small fellow,” 
too. Size of loan makes no difference 
at the Bank of Hartington. You can 
borrow from us as readily as any 
“big fellow” can. If you can show 
us that you are sure to repay the 
loan you will be as sure as anybody 
of getting the best service and at- 
tention we can give. You can prove 
this to your own satisfaction. COME 
IN! We are eager to work with you 
in any way we can, that will fully 
safeguard the interests of our de- 
positors—and your interests. 

Safeguarding the borrower’s in- 
terest as well as the bank’s is one 
of our fixed rules. The loan must 
be made on a basis that “is safe for 
the borrower as well as for the 
bank.” Or, to put it another way, 
the Bank of Hartington makes its 
loans on a sensibly conservative 
basis, adequately secured, with a 
definite plan for payment. This pro- 
tects both the borrower and the 
bank in that it insures his ability 
to pay even under unfavorable con- 
ditions —or to be carried along 
safely in the event of crop failure 
or other disaster. 

Any borrower can pay and any 
banker can make “good” loans un- 
der favorable conditions. But, the 
“fairweather banker” and the “fair- 
weather borrower” don’t fare so 
well in bad weather, bad markets 
and bad conditions. 

We have heard some criticism to 
the effect that we require “too much 
security.” But just how much is 
“too much.” Could a bank have 
“too much” in 1935 and 1937 fol- 


lowing the two drouth years, when 
we gave the pigs away, when cows 
sold for $12 to $20, and horses had 
no market at any price? Does any 
borrower want to risk his future 
by going into debt and borrowing 
his limit on the basis of present 
day prices and chancing what the 
markets will be in one year or two 
years or when the war ends? 


What Difference Can It Make What 
Amount Of Security A Borrower 
Gives If He Is Going To 
Repay His Loan? 


Getting back to 1936, with its 
drouth and complete loss of crops, 
it was our practice of careful, con- 
servative lending which made it 
possible for the Bank of Hartington 
to carry along those 533 borrowers 
it was doing business with in spite 
of the drouth—keeping many, many 
farmers on their farms by renewing 
their loans and making new loans 
when no other competing agency 
offered to risk its judgment and its 
funds in meeting this emergency. 

None of these agents who drive 
about the country today soliciting 
your loans were to be found trying 
to help those borrowers who really 
needed help to meet their plight in 
those drouth years. No, they weren’t 
here. They are the “fair-weather 
boys” who want your business when 
everything is “in the bag.” Sure, 
you are a fine fellow now—under 
favorable, fair-weather, rising price 
conditions. But, remember friends: 
They didn’t know you “when the 
going was tough.” And as one 
farmer told us of his visitor who 
solicited his loan, recently: 

“They didn’t know me then— 
‘when the going was tough’ and my 
security weak. And I don’t know 
them now. Sure, my security is 
good. I will pay up this year. So, 
those fellows would like to make 
me a loan today. But I’m staying 
with the bank that stayed with me 
when I needed help most and 
couldn’t get it there—because I 
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The bank is the only passive participant in the competition to supply consumer credit. The po- 
tential borrower should be educated to regard his bank as the natural source of this 


commodity—should be constantly reminded of the bank's eagerness to serve him. 


wasn’t good enough for them then. 
They talk to me about making a 
loan for 12 months. I have had my 
loan for 72 months. I never had to 
worry about time. I’m getting ahead 
but if I had had to depend on that 
agency to stay on the farm I would 
have been “on relief” today. I am 
for the banks. We need ’em. They 
do a lot of things for their cus- 
tomers no government agency can 
hope to do.” 

Twelve hundred borrowers don’t 
choose the Bank of Hartington to 
do business with unless its loaning 
policies are fair, sensible and safe. 
And if you are one who is not do- 
ing your business with the Bank 
of Hartington, you have a neighbor 
who is. 

One of our former borrowers 
called in a few days ago. He has 
more than 100 head of cattle, 150 
shoats; horses, and equipment for 
operating an 800-acre ranch-farm. 
He has been doing business with a 
government agency for some three 
years (and owes $1,000 now). Dur- 
ing all this time, he has continued 
to maintain his checking account 
with us. On different occasions, he 
has found it more convenient to 
drop into the bank and borrow 
anywhere from $50 to $250 on his 
note for 30 to 90 days—than to go 
to government headquarters—about 
the same distance from his farm 
home. 

Even though he had taken his 
major loan business from our bank, 
we didn’t let that make any dif- 
ference in our friendly relations. 
Some bankers let themselves get 
provoked under such circum- 
Stances (and we are no exception 
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—but we never “take it out” on the 
borrower) and find it difficult to 
retain a pleasant attitude toward 
borrowers who leave them. With 
very few exceptions, we have not 
made this error, and the results 
have proved the wisdom of exercis- 
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OT long since, the stamping ground 

of the Indian and buffalo, the West 
North Central States now occupy a pre- 
eminent position as the granary of the 
Nation, and have become increasingly 
important in its industrial development. 
Settled by virile peoples from the 
Old World — with limited resources 
but possessing great courage — farms 
were wrested from the prairies, towns 
and cities were built. Funds for re- 
quired public improvements, and for 
much of the industrial progress of 
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“The West orth (entral States 


ing the utmost patience in such 
cases. 

This man had received our circu- 
lars. He paid off a $100 note he had 
with us. Then, he started visiting. 
He commenced with: : 


(Continued on page 573) 
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these States came, of necessity, from 
older sections. In this transfer of funds, 
the facilities of investment organiza- 
tions such as our own have been an 
important factor. 
e 2 

Over the years, as part of its activi- 
ties, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has par- 
ticipated, as an original underwriter, in 
some 350 separate bond issues, totaling 
over $800,000,000, of selected munici- 
palities and corporations located in the 
West North Central States. 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below —it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 

2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

3 Adding Machines 

4 Adding Machine Rolls and 
Paper 


5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Pilates, 
Stencils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 
11 Architects and Builders 
12 Autographic Registers 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 
16 Bank Directories 
17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 
19 Banking Textbooks 
20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 
Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 

22 Binders, Storage 

23 Blank Books 

24 Blotters, Advertising 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 

26 Brief Covers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 

28 Burglar Alarms 

29 Cabinets, Steel 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 

31 Calculating Machines 

32 Calendars 

33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 

34 9 Paper and Inked Rib- 
8 


35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 
Cups 

36 Central Files 

37 Chairs, Posture 

38 Chair Pads and Cushions 


58 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 


60 Coin Envelopes 


61 Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 
62 Coin and Currency Trays 
63 Coin Wrappers 
64 Copyholders 
65 Counter Cash Protectors 
66 Coupon Books 


71 Daters, Metal and Rubber 


72 Dating Machines and Stamps 
73 — Hold-Up Protective 


pment 

74 Depositories 

75 Deposit Ticket Flies 

76 Desk Fountain Pens 

77 Desk 

78 Desk and Typewriter Pads 
79 Dictating Machines 

80 Dip Pen Desk Sets 

81 Duplicators ‘ 

82 Duplicating Machine Suppiles 
83 Electric Signs 

84 Envelopes 

85 Envelope Sealers 

86 Erasers 

87 Expanding Envelopes 

88 File Boxes 

89 File Fasteners 

90 File Folders 

91 File Signals 

92 Filing Cabinets 

93 Filing Systems 

94 Fire Alarm Systems 

95 Forms 

96 Forms, Continuous 

97 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
88 Fountain Pens 

99 Furniture 
100 Glass Signs 
101 Globes 

102 Gummed Tape 
103 Index Tabs 
104 Ink 
105 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
106 Ink In Powdered Form 
107 Interest Calculators 
108 Interest Computing Machines 
109 — Communicating 


ystems 
110 Lamps, Desk 


111 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 
chine 


112 Lamps, Filing 

113 Lamps, Fluorescent 

114 Lamps, Stenographers 

115 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
116 Letter Trays 

117 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 


118 Loose Leaf Binders 

118 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

120 Maps 

121 Mats 

122 Money Orders 

123 Night Depositories 

124 Night Depository Bags 

125 Numbering Machines 

126 Paper 

127 Paper Fasteners 

128 Pass Books 

129 Pay Roll Envelopes 

130 Pencil Sharpeners 

131 Pencils 

132 Pencils, Mechanical 

133 Pen Points, Steel 

134 Personal Loan Systems 

135 Photographic Bank Systems 

136 Pins, Bank 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Proof Machines 

139 Public Relations Advertising 

140 Punches, Paper 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 School Savings Systems 

150 Sealing Wax 

151 Seals 

152 Seals, Coin Bag 

153 Seats, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

154 Shelving, Steel 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 Wardrobe Equipment 

176 Waste Baskets 

177 Watchman Reporting System 

178 Window and Lobby Displays 


\ 
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New Communicator 


Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, has recently 
announced an inter-office commu- 
nications systems with sufficient 
power to contact 20 substations 
simultaneously, permitting natural 
two-way conversations throughout. 
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Substations may be either private 
(only one person being able to 
hear) or remote (permitting con- 
versation with a man many feet 
from his station). 

Suppose the president, two vice 
presidents, the cashier, and the per- 
sonnel officer need to hold a con- 
ference. They can do it, through 
Executone, without any one of them 
leaving his own office. If desired, 
each station can be “hooked up” 
with all 20 of the other stations, at 
the same time. 

Of course, you don’t HAVE to 
install 20 stations at once. If you 
only need a few now, additional 
stations can be added at any time, 
without disrupting the original in- 
stallation. 


Plastic Binder 


“At long last”, Beauty comes to 
the Bookkeeper! 

Master-Craft Corporation, of Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, (which is a divi- 
sion of Shaw-Walker Company) has 
recently introduced a_loose-leaf, 
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COIN AND CURRENCY BAGS 
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ANNISTON BAG COMPANY 
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With Every Good Wish 


With Thanksgiving (both of them) at our backs, 
with the Yuletide season rushing on us apace, 
and with Year-End already in sight, it’s a good 
time for one to pause a moment and consider 
that ‘41 wasn’t, after all, nearly as bad a year 


I'm here.” Because I do enjoy my work and 


because I hope to be of even greater seryice 
to all of you in 1942, I say—even more heartily 
than in years past: ‘‘Merry Christmas and every 
Good Wish for the coming year.” 


as it might have been. 


For myself, it’s been a most satisfactory year, 


because I have been able to render more 
frequent service to an even larger number of 
you. As I've mentioned before: “That's why 


sectional post binder, for which 
nothing short of the word “Beauty”! 
would be an adequate description. 


The covers of this binder are 
finished with a plastic surface, in a 
richly attractive pearl design and 
in a color-choice of either black 
or brown. 

Over and above its warm lustrous 
beauty, however, the important 
thing about this new finish is that 
it will not stain, fade, scuff, or show 
other signs of wear. In addition, it 
can be cleaned with soap and water. 
All edges are protected and rein- 
forced with a gleaming metal band- 
ing. 

The manufacturer informs me 
that this new plastic finish can be 
had on sectional post binders of all 
standard sizes. Even if your esthetic 
sense has a sub-zero rating, I’m 
sure your appreciation of this bind- 
er’s long-wearing qualities will 
make you want to look at it when 
you’re ready to order a new one. 


Air Mail Labels 


Maybe you have several occa- 
sions every month to use air mail 
—but not a sufficient volume to 
warrant ordering those fancy air 
mail envelopes, with the red, white, 
and blue edges, imprinted with the 
bank’s name. 

Avery Adhesives, 334 E. 4th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., make a “Kum- 
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Kleen” Air Mail sticker which 
(together with its dispenser) is the 
slickest answer to this problem you 
ever saw. 

Like all the Kum-Kleen line of 
labels, this sticker has a self-adhe- 
sive back that always adheres to 
anything, never requires “licking”, 
and won’t curl or crack off under 
any condition of temperature or 
humidity. It is small enough not to 
interfere with the address, stamp 
area, or return address imprint— 
yet the distinctive design, printed 
strong tones of red and blue, flashes 
a signal that can’t be overlooked. 

The second unusual feature of this 
item is the dispenser box. As the 
accompanying photograph shows, 
there is a tough paper strip pro- 
truding from one edge of the box. 


Give this a steady pull and a sticker 
slides into view at the opposite 
corner, ready for instant use! (I 
found such a child-like fascination 
in watching those stickers come 
sneaking out, I wasted nearly half 
a box of them! So, in the interest of 
economy, you’d better watch your 
secretary—and don’t succumb to the 
same juvenile temptation, yourself, 
either!) This dispenser assures that 
every sticker, even the very last one, 
stays clean and usable. Do try them. 


Copyholder Lamp 


With the Yule Tide season just 
over the horizon, would you like to 
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know something extra nice you 
could do for your secretary? (In 
addition, of course, to a nice fat 
bonus check!) 

Then by all means give some 
thought to the new Copy-lite Desk 
Lamp, with a fluorescent tube, re- 
cently brought out by Copy Right 
Manufacturing Corp., 53 Park Place, 
New York City. Because you will 
not only make her work easier— 
you will also get better work from 
her, and more of it. 


STEER: & <TRONG 
COLORED 

BILL STRAPS 

Conform to & 

‘Steel-Strong SQ 
Standards “S 


There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 

Color—stock-impregnated at 

the mill for uniformity 

Basic weight—65 pounds 

Width—1}¢ inches 

Tensile strength—70 pounds 
These above-the-average specifications for qual- 


ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank—protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong”’ label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong” straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
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This lamp is made to clamp (in- 
stantly) on CopyRIGHT, Error-No, 
Line-A-Time, and all other similar 
standard, front-vision copyholders. 
It is made in four different models, 
to correspond to the various copy- 
holder widths. It requires no addi- 
tional desk space and makes a com- 
pact unit—becoming an_ integral 
part of the copyholder itself. 


Copy-Lite is also made for incan- 
descent bulbs, but I personally “go 
for’ the fluorescent model, for that 
light always seems to me to be 
softer, less glaring—and, of course, 
is practically heat-free. Besides, it 
uses less electricity! Models 12 and 
16 (the two smallest) take the new 
8 watt fluorescent tube, which gives 
just the correct amount of “day- 
light” illumination for this type of 
work. 





‘Perfectly timed for the Christmas 
season is a new “gift series” of writ- 
ing sets just put on the market by 
the Gregory Fount-O-Ink Co., 2652 
Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The writing unit is, of course, the 
reliable Fount-O-Ink dip pen set— 
which I described to you a long time 
ago and which seems to have an al- 
most universal appeal to bankers. 
That appeal is understandable when 
one experiences the perfect balance, 
smoothly gliding tip, and “long- 
distance-between-drinks” camel- 
quality of the Gregory pen—not to 
mention the rich appearance and 
positive non-overflow feature of the 
fountain unit. ? 


What makes this new series such 
a timely news item is the beautiful 
little statuette which adorns each 
set. The one illustrated here is, I 
believe, a model of a twin-motored 
flying boat, which should have a 
particular appeal to any aviation 
enthusiast. Other numbers in the 
series feature a fine horse figure, a 
sailboat on the crest of a wave, an 
excellently done cocker spaniel, and 
a bucking bronco that reminds me 
of the Cheyenne rodeo I attended 
one summer. But the model that 
wins my heart is the sleekly mod- 
ernized figure of a little colt, long- 
legged and gangly and too cunning 
for words. 


All of these figurines, like the base 
and ink well cover, are finished in 


antique bronze. The well itself has 
a mahogany finish and the pen 
(which gets its smooth-writing 
qualities from an “irid-a-tip” point) 
is made of amber and onyx plastics. 

Each set comes complete with ink, 
ready to write. Although quite rea- 
sonably priced, there is nothing 
makeshift or cheap about either 
appearance or construction. (In fact, 
each set weighs two pounds and 14 
ounces!) It should make an ideal 
gift for the special relative, friend, 
or business acquaintance who has 
real appreciation for both quality 
appearance and quality perform- 
ance. 


The True Function Of A Bank 


The banks are the pocketbooks 
of the public and they have the 
care of the cash assets of those who 
hold on to some of their money. 
The man who has money in the 
bank has many advisers who will 
offer to show him how to make 
more. But it is not good selling for 
bankers to consider themselves, or 
permit themselves to be considered 
in this classification as has often 
been the case in the past. They are 
actually specialists in maintaining 
principal funds intact and regu- 
larly collecting the going rate of 
interest. Their experience teaches 
them how to keep money safe, how 
to use it wisely, and how to avoid 
serious financial mistakes. From 
experience in studying signs of 
danger, in protecting his depositors 
against loss and, in playing safe, 
the banker’s business is to tell peo- 
ple not how to double their money 
but how to hold on to it; it is to 
advise, as a custodian. Bankers 
should be known only as control- 
lers of stability, not as encouragers 
of speculation or as commercial 
money-making experts or as wiz- 
ards of profit-making finance— 
Joseph M. Dodge, president, Detroit 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


America Saves More In 1941 


It appears from the estimate 
made by Christmas Club that there 
is a 10% increase of Christmas Club 
savings in 1941 over 1940. 

Banks having Christmas Clubs 
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mail their checks the first week in 
December, and merchants generally, 
appreciate them. Very often, these 
checks are cashed in merchants’ 
stores which enables the merchant 
to know about the plan, and when 
a check of this sort is presented, he 
realizes that the bank has helped 
him to make a sale. 

For that reason, merchants in 
some towns have requested their 
banks to install Christmas Savings 
Club facilities. 

The report indicates that nearly 
25% of the savings of 1941 will 
remain in banks as permanent sav- 
ings accounts. The rest will be spent 
for Christmas purchases, and to pay 
various bills. 

The National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks also report an 
increase in Christmas Clubs in their 
institutions. The total in Mutual 
Savings Banks is $6,500,000 greater 
than last year. The total figure be- 
ing $75,982,610. The total estimated 
by Christmas Club for all banks is 
$400,000,000. 

The bank reporting the largest 
amount of Christmas savings is the 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A. of 
San Francisco which has $19,000,000 
in this one type of account. 


Convenient stub register for filing record of transaction. 


200 imprinted checks 
and gold-stamped leather 
cover, $1.25. 








CUT YOUR CHECK COST 


and please your customers .. . 
by making this great value in personalized checks available to 
them: 200 checks on National Safety Paper—printed with 
customer’s name and numbered—plus attractive genuine 
leather cover (with first orders) gold-stamped with his name 
—all for $1.25. Write for complete details. 


Plants at 
NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


De Luxe 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
ST.PAUL - 


CHECK PRINTERS, INC. 


Lithographers and Printers 


Tulsa Banker 150,000th Visitor At Chase Exhibit 


J. P. Byrd, Jr., (center) vice president of The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Oklahoma, the 150,000th visitor to the Chase National Bank's Collec- 
tion of Moneys of the World, views a display of odd and curious money as 
Roland Irvine, (left) Chase vice president looks on, while Vernon L. Brown, curator 
of the exhibit explains the history of several interesting items. 


HE Chase National Bank’s Col- 

lection of Moneys of the World, 
located at 46 Cedar Street in New 
York City, is one of New York’s 
points of interest for many out-of- 
town bankers calling on friends in 
the financial district. Among the 
150,000 persons who have visited 
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the Collection since its acquisition 
by the bank in May, 1929, are hun- 
dreds of bankers representing the 
48 states and numerous foreign 
countries. 

It was not surprising therefore, 
that the 150,000th person to view 
the exhibit should have been a vis- 


iting banker. This distinction fell 
to J. P. Byrd, Jr., vice president of 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, who 
was in New York in mid-October. 

The Chase Collection is unique, 
containing over 50,000 specimens of 
money ranging from the earliest 
forms of media of exchange right 
up to the current monetary issues. 
Here, too, on display are such freaks 
of the monetary world as the stone 
cartwheel money from the Island of 
Yap, one of the Caroline Island 
group. This 30-inch stone disc is 
“big money,” large enough to en- 
able the holder to purchase a wife, 
one-fourth acre of land, or an 18 
foot canoe, or to exchange for 10,- 
000 coconuts, the basic trade mer- 
chandise of the Island. Other unusual 
monetary specimens are the widow’s 
mite of Biblical mention and the 
large Swedish copper coins, 12 by 24 
inches, and weighing 31 pounds. 

These and thousands of other in- 
teresting monetary specimens on 
view in the Chase Collection, tell a 
graphic tale of man’s search through 
the ages for a suitable medium of 
exchange. 
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BANK BUILDING of the MONTH 


CHEMICAL BANK AND TRUST CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CHEMICA 
: & 


‘BA 


TRUST COMPANY 


This branch, which occupies the entire two 
floors and basement of a new air-conditioned 
building at 11 W. 51st St., is designed to serve 
the important business and residential com- 
munity in and adjacent to Rockefeller Center. 
There have been incorporated in this office 
many special features for greater service to 
customers, including conference rooms, a 





women’s department and a separate payroll 
division. Offering every facility for complete 
commercial and individual banking service, 
this office includes modern safe deposit vaults, 
a custodian department for the care of secur- 
ities, and a night depository, as well as rep- 
resentatives of the Personal Trust, Corporate 
Trust and Foreign Departments. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS 





First National Bank, Durant, Okla. 
—Remodeling and enlarging, new 
entrance and stairway, modern 
fixtures. 

First National Bank, Blanchard, 
Okla.—Redecorating, air condi- 
tioning. 

State Bank of Perry, Michigan—Re- 
modeling and enlarging, modern 
fixtures. 

First National Bank, Tucumcari, 

N. M.—Remodeling, fluorescent 
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lighting. 

Mechanics Bank, Richmond, Calif.— 
Addition to El Cerrito branch.— 
$10,000. 

Collinsville (Conn.) Savings Soci- 
ety.—New wing, remodeling, low- 
type teller’s cages. 

Peoples National Bank, Little Rock, 
Ark. — Remodeling, enlarging, 
low-type tellers’ cages, fluorescent 
lighting, air conditioning. 

Westside (Iowa) State Savings 


Bank.—New building. 

First National Bank, Burton, Ohio— 
Addition and remodeling. 

First National Bank, Elwood, Ind.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, air 
conditioning. 

First National Bank of Portland 
(Gresham Branch) Portland, Ore. 
—New building, green tinted 
plate glass windows, acoustical 
ceiling, asphalt tile and linoleum 
floor, air conditioning, fluorescent 
lighting. —$45,000. 

County Trust Company, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y.—New building, flu- 
orescent lighting, air conditioning, 
intercommunicating telephone 
system, spotted tile on asphalt 
base floor. 

First National Bank, Coalgate, Okla. 
— Remodeling and enlarging, 
modern fixtures. 

Seattle-First National Bank, (Che- 
ney Branch) Spokane, Wash.— 
New building, acoustical treat- 
ment, air conditioning. 

United States National Bank, (Pen- 
insula Branch) Portland, Ore.— 
Remodeling and enlarging, fluo- 
rescent lighting, art tile flooring, 
parking lot. 

Citizens Bank, Abilene, Tex.—Re- 
modeling and enlarging, fluores- 
cent lighting, air conditioning, tile 
floor, low type tellers cages. 

Bank of Benton, Kentucky—Re- 


modeling, low type counters, 
fluorescent lighting. 
First National Bank (Medford 


Branch) Portland, Ore.—Remod- 
eling and enlarging, air condition- 
ing, acoustical ceiling, new vault, 
new lighting system. 

Valley National Bank, Prescott, 
Ariz.—Remodeling and enlarging, 
fluorescent lighting, low type tell- 
ers cages. 

First National Bank of Nevada, Las 
Vegas, Nevada.—New building, 
acoustical treatment, air condi- 
tioning.—$75,000. 

First National Bank, Blacksburg, 
Va.—New building. 

Central Bank, Marysville, Calif.— 
New building, acoustical treat- 
ment, composition floors, indirect 
lighting, low type tellers cages, 
air conditioning. 

Longview National Bank, Longview, 
Tex.—remodeling and enlarging. 

First National Bank, Croton, N. Y. 
—New building.—$30,000. 

Bank of America (North Long 
Beach Branch) Long Beach, Calif. 
—New building, fluorescent light- 
ing, air conditioning, mastic tile 


floors, acoustical ceilings. — 
$35,000. 
Old National Bank (Sunnyside 


Branch) Sunnyside, Wash.—re- 
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modeling and enlarging, air con- 
ditioning. 

Charleston National Bank, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.—remodeling and 
enlarging, low type tellers cages, 
new elevators. 

First National Bank, Virginia, Minn. 
—Remodeling, modern furnish- 
ings and equipment, improved 
ventilating and heating systems. 
— $10,000 

Home State Bank, Hobart, Okla.— 
Redecorating. 

Security State Bank, Independence, 
Ia.—Remodeling and enlarging.— 
$5,000. 

Wabeek State Bank (Ferndale of- 
fice) Detroit, Mich—Remodeling 
and enlarging.—$25,000. 

El Dorado (Kans.) National Bank. 
—night depository. 

National Bank of South Dakota, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.—Remodeling, 
air conditioning, fluorescent light- 
ing, new furniture and fixtures.— 
$15,000. 

Thomas County National Bank, 
Colby, Kans.—Remodeling, mod- 
ern fixtures. 

Suburban National Bank, Silver 
Springs, Md.—Remodeling and 
enlarging, new vault. 


How We Successfully 
Compete With Other 
Credit Agencies 


(Continued from page 567) 


“T got your ‘Willing to Lend’ cir- 
cular and also your June circular 
about ‘The Bank Where Folks Like 
To Do Business.’ I read them. My 
wife read them—also, the older 
children (10 in family). Sunday 
came and we had some friends in. 
We got to talking about your bank 
and I am going to tell you just what 
we said. 

“We had, in a way, recognized 
the consideration you had always 
shown us, but we never really 
spoke about it particularly until we 
got to talking about those two mes- 
sages you sent us. Then we real- 
ized we really did like to do busi- 
ness at your bank; that you had 
always treated us nice. We recalled, 
too, how you had helped us through 
those drouth years of 1934 and 1936, 
and the trying years following each 
drouth with feed and seed both 
short, but we hadn’t thought, until 
just then, that we had perhaps been 
a bit unfair to take our business 
away from you when things got 
better. In fact, you had been so 
darn agreeable about it all the way 
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through that we did not realize we 
had ‘walked out on you’ after being 
taken care of ‘when the going was 
tough’ not until we read that first 
circular. 

“And, then we got to talking 
about the advantages in dealing 
with the bank. Some of those things 
the government agent told us 
sounded pretty good at the time 
such as—making the loan 12 
months; and the PCA didn’t accept 
deposits, so it did not have to pay 
depositors on short notice and 
wouldn’t have to call our loans in 
case of another drouth or depres- 
sion; that the PCA could fit the 
needs of the farmer better, whether 
the loan was for 1 or 12 months; 
that it could be paid all at one time 
or in payments; and, of course, the 
lower interest rate. 

“Why, mother,” I said to my 
wife, “Mr. Rossiter’s bank loaned 
us our money for nearly five years 
right through those two drouths of 
1934 and 1936. He didn’t have to 
call our loan and make us sell down 
and pay up. He loaned us that 
money when the PCA wouldn’t. 
The bank at Hartington was actual- 
ly doing all and more than any 
PCA. That argument about longer 
time loan and meeting the needs of 
the farmer—why no government 
agency or bank could have helped 
us more—when we really needed 
the help—than the Hartington 
bank. As for the lower interest rate 
—well, it may cost us a little more 
interest at the bank—and it may 
not—I am not sure. But, if it does, 
we get something more from the 


bank than just the money we bor- 
row—and by that I mean your 
friendly personal interest in our 
affairs. Somehow, there is some- 
thing lacking in dealing with the 
government. + 

“Then, my neighbor, 
chimed in with his say: 

“Tt isn’t only what that bank 
does for the individual customer, 
George. Just look at some of the 
things those Hartington boys have 
done in a public way. See the large 
number of boys and girls’ livestock 
projects they finance—we didn’t 
have any before they got behind 
that work. Look at the 200 head of 
dairy calves they brought in from 
Wiséonsin and distributed at cost.’. 

“ *Yes’,” Mrs. John came in, “ ‘It 
was Mr. Rossiter who held those 
first rural electrification meetings 
and got the REA started in Cedar 
County. And it was Rossiter’s trip ~ 
to Washington in 1937 and the fight 
he made when he got to see Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself and had 
several millions of dollars additional 
funds supplied to help the farmers 
in this whole corn-belt area on the 
farms.’ 

‘The fact is, Rossiter,” concluded 
George, “you woke us up. You real- 
ly set us thinking. Talk about 
government co-operation! We ac- 
tually saw for the first time that 
your bank had given us the most 
real co-operation we farmers could 
hope for. But, we didn’t sense it 
until we had this little Sunday 
afternoon conversation. Among our 
own family, we agreed then and 
there that, when we sold the cattle 
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There’s more to a satisfactory 
correspondent banking relationship than the 
performance of the generally accepted functions 
of a correspondent—i.e., handling transit 
checks and collections. 


The ability and the desire to ‘go out of the 
way” to handle unusual situations and trans- 
actions are important, too. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 









we had in the feed yard, we would 
pay off the PCA loan and, from 
then on, when we want to borrow 
money, It would be from the Bank 
of Hartington. I just wanted to tell 
you this now and not wait until we 
need the loan. And I do want you 
to know, too, that we really appre- 
ciate what you have done and what 
your bank is doing for us. I think 
that goes for a lot of fellows who 
may not come in and tell you, too.” 


Federal Finances In The 
Coming Decade 


By Carl Shoup, Associate Professor 
of Economics, Columbia University 
Published by Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York; 
126 pages, price $1.00. 

Professor Shoup, recognizing 
that our government faces a finan- 
cial problem, the size of which has 
never been heard of before, has 
projected the possibilities of the 
problem into the next 10 years. 

The figures which he has com- 
piled are estimated minimums. The 
purpose of the book is stated as: 
“To promote a careful, dispassion- 
ate discussion of the next decade 
in terms of fiscal policy.” 

The publisher says: “This is a 
small book, but it treats of the 
largest figures this or any other 
government has ever been called 
upon to consider. It is the shadow 
of financial things to come—a 
shadow which will darken our 
country only if we close our eyes to 
it, and refuse to prepare for it.” 
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Counterfeit Silver Certificates 

It is impossible to ascertain the 
probable amount of these in circu- 
lation, but every bank, almost, has 
some as samples, and the stock could 
be easily increased but for the law 
that calls for their transfer to the 
Government for destruction. Then 
again, knowing holders shove them 
along on the ignorant, as is done 
largely with pasty, spumous and 
disease-bearing notes, for the re- 
demption and substitution of which 
by fresh notes, Congress has never 
made any provision. 


DECEMBER, 1891 
California’s Protest 

The bankers of California in late 
convention, representing the com- 
merce, manufacturers, wealth, and 
intelligence of that imperial state, 
resolved unanimously against the 
financial treason involved in the 
overturn of our monetary status by 
a free-coinage-of-silver bill, and 

















GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 
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foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 
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thus the loss of our present bimetal 
system that gives us gold and silver 
in equal use, and keeps us at par 
with the great commercial nations 
of the Old World. 

If any Congressman thinks of 
toying with treason through money, 
he had better observe the position 
of California on this question be- 
fore he sacrifices our own mines 
and miners to mines in foreign 
countries (and the slave drivers 
who own and work them) in com- 
petition with ours. Our mines and 
miners should have equal “protec- 
tion” with our other industries. 
Now they have none, and besides, 
it is proposed to ruin them. 


DECEMBER, 1891 
The Indiana Tax Law And The Bankers 
With reference to late ridiculous 
tax legislation in Indiana, we have 
not the slightest doubt but that the 
proper court of review will sustain 


the banks in not revealing the credit * 


figures of their depositors. A credit 
balance at a bank has no substance 
for taxation. It is a claim that may 
or may not be good, but apart from 
that there is nothing in it of the 
nature of property and it yields no 
income. 


DECEMBER, 1891 
The Quality Of Flexibility In A Proper Currency 

We notice with pleasure that in 
the discussion now going on, the 
term “flexible” is coming in use 
freely in speaking of the currency 
we ought to have in this commer- 
cial, mining, manufacturing, and 
farming country. This use of the 
word as indicating an imperatively 
necessary quality in a currency that 
we need, has come to the front 
markedly since the appearance of 
the Hon. M. D. Harter’s plan. It is a 
hopeful sign. 


DECEMBER, 1891 
The Cashier Alone With The Robbers 
A Pacific Slope bank cashier had 
a visit from highwaymen lately in 
broad daylight, and all the money 
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in the outer office taken. It is diffi- 
cult to know what to suggest, for 
the presence of another officer or 
clerk in the office, or even a police- 
man or messenger, would not have 
availed against three desperadoes, 
fully armed and ready to shoot, and 
horses on hand. The vault and tell- 
er’s compartment must be converted 
into a_ bullet-proof fortress, it 
seems, and this supplied with elec- 
tric wires to the police stations, and 
to great alarm bells outside the 
bank. This is what it is coming to 
so that banking may not become a 
lost art in America. . 


DECEMBER, 1891 
Pen Paralysis 


Who that has seen the painful 
labor which the holding of a pen 
causes the sufferer from pen paraly- 
sis can fail to recognize the relief 
from over-strained muscles afforded 
by the use of a typewriter? These 
labor-saving machines have ceased 
to be an experiment or a toy, and 
have become a necessity in the 
office, the study, and the counting- 
room. Sharp competition has also 
forced the prices down to a point 
where they are brought within the 
reach of all. 


DECEMBER, 1891 
Mistaken Ideas Of Banking 


An exchange berates the banks of 
a large Western city for allowing a 
business house to fail, when its as- 
sets were fully equal to the pay- 
ment of its debts in full. Apart from 
the quality and kind of those assets, 
this is bad teaching. In such a case, 
it is highly probable that the assets 
would not pass the Bank Examiner, 
so that no matter how good the 
assets or excellent of their kind, 
they were not business paper, and 
this is all the National banks, at 
least, are permitted to take; and so 
the law is against the carrying of 
merchants and storekeepers, though 
solvent, if they have not money or 
good paper with which to meet a 
crisis in their business, no matter 
how good their stock on hand may 
be—or the book debts. These are 
not bankable. To make a rule by 
which customers are led to expect 
carrying, is to make them need 
carrying, and depend on it, instead 
of depending on selling safely and 
collecting closely. 


A New York bank transfers its 
discarded file cabinets to the stock 
room when rfew ones are purchased, 
Supplies are put in them and are 
thus kept away from the dust. 
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What The Laws Say About 
Keeping Old Records 


(Continued from page 549) 


law worded almost the same as the 
Oklahoma law. 

The law of the state of Ohio is 
more general and reads, “Every 
bank shall preserve all of its rec- 
ords, including ca@rds used under 
a card system and deposit tickets 
for at least six years after the time 
of making same and from the date 
of the last entry thereon.” 

The laws of Pennsylvania make 
special reference to records pre- 
served as photographic film. The 
Pennsylvania law reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted, that every bank, 
bank and ‘trust company, trust 
company and savings bank, incor- 
porated under the laws of this com- 
monwealth, and every private bank 
transacting business within this 
commonwealth, shall preserve, in 
such form and manner that they 
may be readily produced upon 
proper demand, all its records of 
original or final entry, including 
ecards used under the card system, 
and deposit slips or tickets, for a 
period of seven years from the date 
of making the last entry on the 
same: Provided, however, that this 
act shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the preservation of photo- 
graphic film reproductions or 
photographic or photostatic copies 
of ledger records of depositors’ 
accounts, in lieu of the originals of 
such ledger records.” 

The wording of the law of the 
state of West Virginia is different 
from the others in that it gives as a 
reason for requiring the keeping of 
records, the facilitating of the ex- 
amination by state authorities. The 
West Virginia law reads as follows: 
“For the purpose of facilitating 
such examination, every corpora- 
tion subject to supervision shall 
preserve and keep all of its records 
of final entry, including cards used 
under the card system, and deposit 
tickets for deposit made, for a 
period of at least six years from 
the date of the last entry on such 
books and the date of the making 
of such deposit tickets, and card 
records.” 

If there were no special expense 
involved in the keeping of records, 
no doubt all banks would prefer to 
keep all records permanently. 
However, many banks find them- 
selves short of storage space. Some 
of the larger banks have had to 
build special warehouses for the 
storage of old records. These ware- 
houses must be insured, be pro- 


tected from fire, must have custo- 
dians, and must pay taxes. So the 
expense of keeping old records is a 
real item. 

It is important, therefore, for 
bank officials to give- adequate 
thought to ridding the bank of as 
much of this expense as possible 
by providing for the destruction of 
those records which can safely be 
dispensed with. That is the reason 
for the bank making its own 
schedule of record destruction, 
rather than merely following the 
requirements of the law. 

Because of the lack of a law in 
most states, it might be mistakenly 
assumed that no records need to be 
kept. However, the bank wants to. 
keep its own records for self-de- 
fense, and it wants to keep its cus- 
tomers’ records for a reasonable 
length of time as a matter of service 
to them. 

There are frequent cases in which 
a bank customer goes to court over 
some real estate transaction and is 
called upon to prove that he paid 
for a certain piece of property at a 
certain time, and sometimes it is 
required that he definitely establish 
the fact that he paid a certain 
amount. Often the customer does 
not have records of his own that 
satisfy the court, but if he can get 
corresponding records from the 
bank, the court usually is satisfied 
if the records substantiate the bank 
customer’s claim. 

Naturally, when a bank can aid 
a customer in this way, the cus- 
tomer feels a great responsibility to 
the institution which has thus aided 
him. If this service to customers 
does not cost too much, all banks 
like to be in a position to give it, 
even though the law does not re- 
quire that they do so. 

Of course, there is always pres- 
ent the practical requirement that 
records be stored economically. 
There are three factors in deter- 
mining this point. The cost of con- 
tainers is one element, the cost of 
storage space is another, and the 
cost of finding records is the third. 

It usually doesn’t take long to 
place them in storage, but when a 
certain individual record is wanted, 
considerable cost may be accumu- 
lated if the record is not filed in a 
way that it can be quickly found. 

From the standpoint of the cost 
of containers, it is, of course, 
worthwhile considering cardboard 
boxes, inexpensive metal file 
drawers, and fibre board files with 
metal bracings. 

The cost of space is easily con- 
trolled by using surplus space in 
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Historical Banking Oddities 





O ACCURATE WAS THE BOOKKEEPING OF ANCIENT 
ATHENIAN BANKERS THAT THEIR RECORDS OF ACCOUNTS, 
WHEN INTRODUCED AS EVIDENCE IN LAWSUITS, 
WERE ACCEPTED WITHOUT QUESTION AS PRIMA 
FACIE EVIDENCE OF ALL TRANSACTIONS BY THE COURTS. 


the bank building, but sometimes 
the accumulation of records is so 
great that extra space has to be 
rented or built. At such a time, the 
cost of space becomes more appar- 
ent. 

The cost of finding records is 
controlled entirely by the method 
of filing. If the drawer in which a 
record is filed is easily and quickly 
opened, it takes less time to find the 
records, and so the cost is reduced. 

If the record is filed in numerical 
or alphabetical order and by date, 
it usually does not take long for the 
vault attendant to get to the place 
where the record is located. 

Another expense that needs con- 
sideration is the method of destroy- 
ing old records. Here a hazard 
arises from the possibility that a 
negotiable instrument might con- 
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ceivably get out of the custody of 
the bank. 

For example, a bank in a large 
city at one time burned a quantity 
of bonds and bond coupons in the 
furnace of a nearby hotel. Although 
the hotel was a tall building, a 
strong wind drew some of the 
coupons up the flue, and these bond 
coupons were scattered at random 
through the streets of the city. A 
number of them were brought back 
to the bank by persons who thought 
they could cash them. Fortunately, 
the coupons had been cancelled 
with a perforator and no payments 
were made, but this illustrates the 
hazard that arises from burning 
records. 

In another case, a San Francisco 
bank took several truck loads of 
records out to a public dump, and 


stacked them in piles and set them 
afire. The custodian had to remain 
until the last paper was burned. It 
took several hours. During the time, 
a rain put out the fire, and that 
delayed the matter still further. 
Then a high wind blew some of the 
papers away. They had to be care- 
fully collected 

Because of the hazard, a special 
furnace has been built and is now 
used by some banks and bond 
houses to burn cancelled bonds and 
bond coupons. This furnace has two 
screens, one near the outlet from 
the furnace into the flue, and an- 
other one at the top of the chimney. 
These screens are both as fine as 
mosquito netting, and are made of 
heavy material. Any piece of paper 
that gets out of the furnace un- 
burned is stopped by the first 
screen. If the first screen should, by 
long use, develop an opening in it, 
and paper got through, that paper 
would then be stopped by the top 
screen. 

This furnace is used for nothing 
else but the burning of old records, 
and at least two persons are always 
present when the records are being 
destroyed so that there is no pos- 
sibility of one person retaining a 
record which he thought might 
have negotiable value. 

Another plan is to have the old 
paper macerated in a paper mill. 
This is possible only when a paper 
mill is near at hand. 

Maceration completely destroys 
the paper and is done inside a 
building where there is no danger 
of the wind blowing the papers 
away. It is, of course, carried on in 
the presence of one or more bank 
officials. 

There are some records which 
may be safely sold for old paper. 
These are those which have no ne- 
gotiable value and the contents of 
which would not be understood by 
a stranger finding them if some 
did get away. Such records as ste- 
nographers’ notebooks, cash tickets, 
cashier’s check requisitions, appli- 
cation for traveler’s checks, batch 
sheets, expense voucher duplicates, 
overdraft reports, and requisitions 
for supplies are typical of those 
which may be safely sold for old 
paper. 

All in all, the filing and destruc- 
tion of old bank records is an im- 
portant matter. Authority for de- 
struction should always be given 
by two officers, and the system of 
filing should be designed and O.k.’d 
by the official staff regardless of 
what the requirements of state laws 
may be. 
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Carr President of Philadelphia lst Service Club 4t Chemical 


Harry C. Carr, a director, was 
elected president of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia at the 
October 9th meeting of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Carr, who has been a prom- 
inent business executive jn Phila- 
delphia for the past 30 years, 
succeeds his close friend and col- 
league, the late Livingston E. Jones, 
who died on August 30th. 

Bringing to his new position a 
broad background of research and 
study in business economics, Mr. 
Carr proposes to carry on the pro- 
gressive policies of his predecessor 
in making banking a friendly 
partner in the civic and business 
life of the community. 

“The future of the people of this, 
or any other community, can only 
be fully realized if those entrusted 
with the operation of its financial 
institutions have a clear vision of 
its industrial possibilities, and give 
financial help where and when 
needed,” he said in an interview 
following his election. “The meas- 
ure of a bank’s service to its com- 
munity is far different today from 
what it was ten, or even two or 
three years ago. Increasing indus- 
trial production and maintaining 
it at a level which will provide 
employment and income for the 
employable people of our commu- 
nity is the most important objec- 
tive during this emergency, and 
during the period which will fol- 
low. By lending money to develop 
worthy business undertakings, giv- 
ing others the benefit of its broad 
experience with many lines of busi- 
ness, and helping the individual 
who is in temporary need, the bank 
becomes in the truest sense a part- 
ner in building up and sustaining 
our community on a basis which 
means livelihood and security for 
its people. 

“Present conditions at home and 
abroad have called for a readjust- 
ment of our sights. In banking, ex- 
perience in financial matters is be- 
ing supplemented with experience 
in business management, resulting 
in a better understanding of our 
common objectives.” 

Mr. Carr was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on October 13, 1886. He 
attended the public schools in St. 
Louis, and Columbia University in 
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New York. He began his business 
career as an employee of the Elliott 
Frog & Switch Company, of St. 
Louis. 

In 1912 Mr. Carr came to Phila- 
delphia as an executive of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, and has 
been in business in Philadelphia 
since that time, with the exception 
of four years, 1928 to 1932, during 
which he was managing director of 
the European Properties of the Gulf 
Oil Corporation. In that position he 
managed the operations of 39 com- 
panies operating in 12 different 
countries, with headquarters in 
Antwerp. 

On his return to Philadelphia 
from Europe he devoted consider- 
able time to the further study of 
business economics. In 1933 he was 
elected to the board of Directors of 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc., and in 1935 was 
made vice president and treasurer 
of that company. 

Mr. Carr was called to Washing- 
ton in 1934 and served one year as 
division administrator of the Retail 
and Wholesale Codes. He is the 
author of many articles on the sub- 
ject of industrial relations. 


Public National Elects Kissell 
Vice President 


Mr. E. Chester 
Gersten, president, 
has announced to- 
day the election of 
William J. Kissell 
as a vice president 
of the Public Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Company of 
New York City. 
Mr. Kissell start- 
ed his banking ca- 
reer in 1915 with 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York and was later with the 
Guaranty Trust Company with 
which the former institution was 
merged. During the period of bank 
difficulties, he was treasurer of the 
National Credit Corporation, 
founded by the nation’s banks as a 
forerunner of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Since the 
liquidation of that Corporation in 
1935 he has been with the New 
York Trust Company as Assistant 
Treasurer. 


Percy H. Johnson, chairman, and 
. Frank K. Houston, president, have 
announced the organization of a 
Quarter-Century Club composed of 
directors, officers and employees, 
who have served the bank or its 
constituent institutions continuously 
for 25 years or more. The member- 
ship totals 117, consisting of 94 
actively employed and 23 on the 
pension list. 

Each member actively employed ~ 
was presented with a gold service 
emblem; a diamond having been 
added for each additional five years 
of service. Pensioned employees re- 
ceived emblems indicating the num- 
ber of years served up to the time 
of their retirement. 

Oldest employee in point of serv- 
ice is John F. Flaacke, assistant sec- 
retary of the bank and honorary 
president of the Club, who is now in 
his 71st year of continuous service. 
Four others have served more than 
50 years, nineteen have served over 
40 years, 38 have served over 30 
years, and thirty-two of the group 
have served 25 to 30 years. Three of 
the bank’s directors qualify for 
membership, namely, John W. Plat- 
ten, William Fellowes Morgan and 
Arthur Iselin. ; 

Officers of the Club in addition to 
Mr. Flaacke, consist of Samuel 
Shaw, vice president and secretary 
of the bank, president, 50 years 
service; Cornelius Pigot, first vice 
president, 47 years; James M. 
Coburn, second vice president, 47 
years; Arthur C. Ackerman, secre- 
tary, 46 years; and Henry L. Ser- 
voss, vice president of the bank, 
treasurer, 44 years. 


Foster Heads Alabama Kiwanis 


A. Key Foster, vice president of 
the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala., will 
steer Kiwanis activities in his state 
during 1942 as Alabama governor 
for this international organization. 

Mr. Foster was born at Cuthbert, 
Ga., but soon his parents moved to 
Troy, Ala. He graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1916. Dur- 
ing the first World War he served 
in the Air Corps as a lieutenant. 

After graduating from the Har- 
vard Law School in 1920, Mr. Fos- 
ter practiced law in Birmingham 
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for five years. He became associ- 
ated with the Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Company as manager of its 
real estate department in 1925. 

In 1927 he was promoted to an 
assistant trust officership, subse- 
quently being placed in charge of 
the bank’s new business and pub- 
lic relations department. His pro- 
motion to the vice presidency oc- 
curred January 1, 1941. 


Irish Accepts Recognition 
For North Dakota 


Having been a leader in the pro- 
motion of better agriculture in 
North Dakota for as many years as 
he has been in banking, Fred A. 
Irish, president, First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Fargo, was 
appropriately selected as the re- 
cipient of the 1,000 per cent plaque 
presented by the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Irish has been chairman of the 
agricultural committee of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association for 
some time, and has always been an 
active co-operator with agricultural 
interests. His promotional work 
started at a time when North Da- 
kota farmers raised very little food 
but depended upon the sale of a 
wheat crop which failed in some 
years. 

During the past seven years, he 
has been instrumental in introduc- 
ing 5,000 purebred sires onto the 
farms of North Dakota, and each 
year, over 200,000 Western lambs 
and about 100,000 head of cattle 
were purchased from western 
ranges and fattened in the feed lots 
of this northern state. 

He promoted the idea of trench 
silos, and some 3,756 silos were con- 
structed before the drouth. The 
committee worked with the farmers 
during the job, and shifted about 
5,000 head of livestock into terri- 
tories where there was enough 
feed. 

As a result of this work, North 
Dakota farmers do not buy butter 
and eggs as they formerly did, but 
for several years, have marketed 
over $10,000,000 worth of poultry 
each year. It is said that North 
Dakota turkeys are now the top of 
the market. 

There are 116 creameries in the 
state, and the dairy sales in 1940 
amounted to $26,602,975. Last year 
also, North Dakota sold 18,000,000 
bushels of potatoes. 

Incidentally, during this period, 
the deposits, loans, and profits of 
Mr. Irish’s bank have pleasingly 
increased every 12 months. 
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Drew Joins A. B. A. Staff 


Edward Drew, public relations 
director of the California Bankers 
Association for the past two years, 
will join the American Bankers 
Association on December 1 as secre- 
tary of its Public Relations Council. 

Mr. Drew has long been associated 
with banking in his native state of 
California. He is a graduate of the 
University of California. He served 
in the U. S. Navy for two years dur- 
ing the World War and was asso- 
ciated with San Francisco news- 
papers for two years following the 
war. 

Mr. Drew began his banking 
career with the Union Trust Com- 
pany, now the Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Company in San 
Francisco. In 1922 he joined the 
American Trust Company serving 
that institution in various capacities 
related to new business develop- 
ment, advertising, research and 
branch operations, and acted as 
announcer and manager of its radio 
station. He held successively the 
titles of advertising manager, assist- 
ant trust officer, assistant vice presi- 
dent and vice president. 

Mr. Drew has been a member of 
the A.B.A. Public Relations Com- 
mittee and Trust Information Com- 
mittee and is a past president of 
Trust Division of The California 
Bankers Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion and a member of 
the Civilian Defense Committee of 
San Francisco. He is active in the 
affairs of the American Legion, par- 
ticularly in its Americanism activ- 
ities. For six years he directed a 
state-wide high school public 
speaking contest on American 
citizenship. 


A. B. A. Administrative 
Committee Organized 


Personnel of the Administrative 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association was announced at 
the close of the Chicago convention 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion by Henry W. Koeneke, presi- 
dent of the Association. This com- 
mittee consists of the officers of the 
Association and the heads of its five 
divisions, the three immediate past 
presidents, the president of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
four members appointed by the 
president. 

The four appointed by the presi- 
dent were Harry A. Bryant, presi- 
dent of the Parsons Commercial 
Bank, Parsons, Kansas; William S. 


Gray, Jr., president of the Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City; B. Murray Peyton, 
president of the Minnesota National 
Bank, Duluth, Minnesota, and 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., president 
of the First National Bank, Boston. 


A. B. A. Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference In Feb. 


The twenty-third Mid - Winter 
Conference of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association 
will be held in New York City on 
February 3, 4, and 5, 1942, it is an- 
nounced by Richard G. Stockton, 
president of the A.B.A. Trust Divi- 
sion, who is vice president and sen- 
ior trust officer of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. The annual 
banquet, which will bring the con- 
ference to a close, will be held on 
the evening of Thursday, February 
5. Both conference and banquet 
will be held at The Waldorf-Astoria. 


Miller Heads Trust Dept. 


Jo Zach Miller III, for more than 
20 years vice president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas 
City, will hereafter devote his en- 
tire time to the trust department of 
the 40th largest bank in the United 
States. Mr. Miller has been active 
in commercial banking, but for some 
time has given much of his talent 
in an advisory capacity to the 
bank’s trust department. He is 
widely known as an economist and 
business analyst. 

He entered the banking business 
in 1903 as assistant cashier of the 
Belton (Texas) National, where his 
father was president. Father and 
son both became associated with 
The Commerce Trust Company in 
Kansas City in 1910. 


Hook Joins Miss. Valley 


Announcement has just been made 
by Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of the election as Assistant 
Secretary of M. C. Hook, Jr. Mr. 
Hook will cover the territory in 
Missouri, Iowa and Nebraska as a 
representative of Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company. He was for- 
merly in the Bond Department of 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, 

Mr. Hook is a graduate of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, Ili- 
nois, where he received a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Business Ad- 
ministration in 1930. 
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Provident Trust Promotes 


Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia announces the election 
or advancement of the following 
officers Donald F. Bishop, formerly 
senior partner of Bishop & Co., vice 
president; Louis J. Knodel and A 
Douglas Oliver and S. Francis Nich- 
olson, trust officers; John H. Zane, 
assistant real estate officer. 


Kenny Vice President, 
Bankers Trust 


At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Bankers Trust Company 
last month, W. J. Kenny, formerly 
assistant vice president, was elected 
a vice president. At the same time 
C. Borman, formerly auditor, was 
elected assistant vice president, and 
D. B. Mathias, formerly assistant 
auditor, was advanced to auditor. 


McCain On Chemical Board 


W. Ross McCain, president and 
director of the Aetna Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been elected a director of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. McCain is also 
identified with half a dozen other 
prominent insurance companies, is a 
director of the First National Bank 
of Hartford and a trustee of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank of the 
same city. 

A native of Arkansas, he attend- 
ed Washington and Lee University, 
where he won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key, and later the University of 
Arkansas where he graduated with 
a Master of Arts degree. He also 
studied at the University of Bonn, 
Germany, and the Sorbonne in Pa- 
ris. He was admitted to the Ar- 
kansas bar in 1903. 


Treasurer, Illinois C. Of C. 


Leslie McMahon, vice president 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, was elected 
Treasurer of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce at their annual meet- 
ing held on October 3 in Chicago: 
Mr. McMahon was also re-elected 
a director for a two-year period. 


Borton Elevated To 
N. A. B. A. C. Presidency 


With the highest registration 
ever recorded for a national meet- 
ing, the final session of The Na- 
tional Association of Bank Audit- 
ors and Comptrollers convention 
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“You've made millions of people 


Q) 


Christmas is going to be extra- 
merry in millions of American 
homes this year. And you, Mr. 
Banker, deserve the credit. 


Through your sponsoring of 
the Christmas Savings Club, 
you have made it possible for 
these thrifty families to meet 
the holiday season with the 
— spending money that 
helps to make Christmas 
Christmas. You have also made 


happy this year, © 


. Mr. Banker!”’ 


it possible for other millions 
to add to their reserve fund by 
depositing a part of their 
Christmas Club check in a 
permanent savings account. 


It is a source of pleasure to 
Rand M®Nally to have played 
a part in this great program. 
We are proud to have supplied 
so many banks with the systems 
required for quick, efficient 
handling of savings payments. 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Chicago—New York Ciry—San Francisco 
111 Eighth Avenue 


closed in Chicago with the election 
of C. W. Borton, assistant vice 
president, Irving Trust Company, 
New York City, as president to 
succeed Charles Z. Meyer, comp- 
troller, The First National Bank 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Borton has been active in 
the affairs of both the New York 
City conference and the national 
organization for a number of years. 
From 1932 to 1938 he was a na- 
tional committeman in the second 
district. At the Houston convention 
in 1938 he was elected national 


secretary -treasurer. Each year 
since he has advanced through the 
various offices and now assumes 
the top executive position. 

He has always taken a prominent 
part in organizing new confer- 
ences. Since first becoming a na- 
tional committeeman he has seen 
the number of local conferences 
doubled, the number now standing 
at 50. 

Mr. Borton was appointed as- 
sistant auditor of Irving Trust 
Company in 1926 after four years’ 
service in the company. He was 
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elected auditor in 1932, and as- 
sistant vice president in 1939. He 
is also president of the New York 
Control of the Controllers Institute 
of America. 

Other new officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: O. A. Waldow, comp- 
troller, National Bank of Detroit, 
first vice president; Hugh E. Pow- 
ers, cashier, Lincoln Bank and 
Trust Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, second vice president; John 
C. Shea, auditor, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
secretary; and B. N. Jenkins, au- 
ditor, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma, treasurer. 

The 1942 national convention 
will be held in New York City, 
with the tenth Eastern Regional 
Conference at Philadelphia in 
April, the eighth Mid-Continent 
Regional Conference at Kansas 
City (date not yet specified), and 
the Twelfth Northwest Regional 
meeting at Seattle in May. 


Stronck Opens New York Office 


H. N. Stronck, technical advisor 
to banks, who has written so many 
articles for Bankers Monthly, that 
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all of our readers must know him 
well, has now opened an office at 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York City. 
This is in addition to his San Fran- 
cisco office in the Russ Building. 

Mr. Stronck’s services are 
available, therefore, to bankers 
everywhere and many banks are 
availing themselves of his special 
knowledge of financial programs, 
loan rating systems, and operating 
technique. 

Mr. Stronck has recently written 
a book called Bank Management 
Controls which was published by 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, Chicago, 
price $5. This book gives the basis 
of his successful bank management 
programs. 


Dumars Joins Bankers Monthly 


The publishers of Bankers Month- 
ly are pleased to announce the 
appointment of Gerald Dumars as 
Eastern Business Manager. Mr. 
Dumars, who has been advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
Savings Bank Journal for the past 
11 years, brings to his new connec- 
tion a wealth of experience in bank 
advertising and public relations 
problems. 

Prior to his association with the 
Journal, he was advertising repre- 
sentative for several national mag- 
azines and was for a number of 
years district sales manager of the 
Rueben H. Donnelley Corporation. 

Mr. Dumars served with the navy 
in World War I, from which he 
emerged with an ensign’s commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Dumars will represent Bank- 
ers Monthly in the North Atlantic 
states, making his headquarters in 
Rand M¢Nally’s New York office 
at 111 8th Ave. He will also work 
closely with the company’s Systems 
Division in that territory, applying 
his broad experience in the devel- 
opment of constructive savings 
services. 


DAN H. OTIS 


As we go to press, we learn with 
deep regret of the death on Novem- 
ber 20, of Dan. H. Otis, director of 
the A.B.A. Agricultural Commis- 
sion for the past 18 years. Mr. Otis 
started his career as a professor at 
Kansas State College and later be- 
came assistant dean of agriculture 
at Wisconsin U. Following the 
World War, he was director of the 
Banker-Farmer Exchange of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, 
joining the A.B.A. in 1923. 
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New 
New 
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New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Through Merger or Consolidation 


MPO COMVOIMIOR. 65 5050 ck ape cccanccs 


Total discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Absorption 
Total discontinued 


National 
National 


National 


peau National 


National 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


ALABAMA 
Prichard 


*Prichard National Bank 

(Capital $100,000. E. B. Peebles, Presi- 
dent, J. F. Lyle, Cashier. Charter issued 
October 25, 1941) 


ARKANSAS 
West Memphis 
Merchants & Planters Bank... .81-743 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Luther Wallin, President, R. E. Rob- 
ertson, Cashier, To open about Sep- 
tember 15, 1941) 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association, Seaboard Bsr 
(Discontinued on September 6, 1941 
and business transferred to Los An- 
geles Main Office) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank City Market Office 
of Los Angeles, 863 South San Pedro 
Street 16-153 
(Change in location of California 
Bank, City Market Office of Los An- 
geles, 1105 South San Pedro Street. 
Effective October 4, 1941) 

March Field 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
or March Field Branch of River- 
(R. E. Denney, Manager and Assistant 
Cashier. Opened August 12, 1941) 


DELAWARE 

Newport 

*St. Georges Trust Company 
(Change in location of St. Georges 
Trust Company, St. Georges. Head of- 
fice moved to Newport, September 5, 
1941 and is maintaining a temporary 
depository at St. Georges. Capital 
$50,000, Surplus and Profits $75,000. 
Harry L. Gray, President, Wm. B. 
Crompton, Cashier) 

St. Georges 

*St. Georges Trust Company 
(Head office moved to Newport, Sep- 
tember 5, 1941 and a temporary de- 
pository is being maintained at St. 
Georges) 

St. Georges 

*St. Georges Trust Company 
(Temporary Depository of St. Georges 
Trust Company of Newport which 
moved from St. Georges to Newport) 


FLORIDA 
Belle Glade 
Florida National 
Glade 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus \ 
Leonard A. Usina, President, Milton 
L. Campbell, Cashier. Charter issued 
September 18, 1941) 
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Bank at 


National 3; State 6 
National 1;State 3 


GEORGIA 
La Grange 
La Grange Banking Company. .64-1202 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. A. BE. Mallory, President, N. R. 
Henderson, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 15, 1941) 
Mansfield 
Loyd Banking Company (Private Bank 
—not Incorporated) 64-1204 
(W. D. Loyd, President and Cashier) 
Royston 
Commercial Exchange Bank (Private 
Bank—not Incorporated. . 65 
(Liquidated as of August 30, i941) 
Royston 
Tri-County Bank of Royston...64-1165 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Hoke 
McConnell, President, M. 
Cashier. Opened September 1, . 
Succeeded Commercial Exchange Bank 
Private Bank—not Incorporated) 


ILLINOIS 
Auburn 


*State Bank of Auburn 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus $1,250. L. T. Graham, 
President, Kimber Lane, Cashier. 
Chicago 
First National 


(Retiring from _ business. 
August 20, 1941) 

Cissna Park 
Cissna Park State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. D. A. Frederick, President, A. 
O. Bauer, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of the Clarence State Bank, 
Clarence, October 20, 1941) 

Clarence 

*Clarence State Bank 70-1226 
(Changed title and location to Cissna 
Park State Bank, Cissna Park, October 
20, 1941) 

Fairmount 
Porterfield’s State Bank - 
(Changed title to Sidell State Bank 
and moved to Sidell, September 15, 
1941) 

Farmer a 
Farmer City State Bank 70-2159 
——— $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Harry 

ring, President, E. R. Rinehart, 

Cashier. To open November 1, 1941) 

Gibson City 
First National Bank in Gibson oe 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Bronte 
$27,000. LL E Phillips, President, John 
E. Wilson, View President and Cashier. 
Change in title and location of First 
National Bank of Piper City, Piper 
City, September 2, 1941) 
Gibson City 

First National Bank of Gibson. .70-640 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank 
in Gibson City which was a change in 
title and location of First National 


Bank of Englewood 
2-109 


Reported 


Bank of Piper City, Piper City, Sep- 
tember 2, 1941) 

Goodwine 

*Farmers State Bank 
(In liquidation. Reported by bank 
October 27, 1941) 

Johnsonville : 
Johnsonville State Bank 70-1829 
(In liquidation September 22, 1941) 

Piasa 
Bank of Piasa 
(In process of liquidation. 
posits paid. Reported October 
1941) 

Piper City 
First National Bank of Piser_ 
(Changed title and location to First 
National Bank in Gibson City, Gibson 
City, September 2, 1941) 

Sidell 

Sidell State Bank - 
(Parker W. Bennett, President, Wil- 
fred Hickman, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Porterfield’s State 
Bank, Fairmount, September 15, 1941) 


INDIANA 
Falmouth 


*Falmouth State Bank 
(Going into voluntary liquidation and 
dissolution November 26, 1941) 
Indianapolis 
*Marion County State Bank 
(Absorbed by Fidelity Trust Company, 
October 4, 1941) 


IOWA 
Independence 
Security State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, } ig and Profits, 
$15.000. J. Baden, President, John 
Corcoran, Jr., Cashier. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1941) 


KANSAS 


Fellsburg 

*Farmers State Bank 
(Merged with Home State Bank, Lewis 
at close of business October 25, 1941) 

Horton 

*First National Bank 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Home State bank on October 25, 
1941) 

Horton 

*Home State Bank 
(Capital ne 000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,750. w. Wilson, President, A. D. 
Ingels, Be, Conversion of First 
National Bank on October 25, 1941) 

Le Loup 
Le Loup State Bank 83-1147 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Ottawa, August 4, 1941) 

Merriam 
Merriam State Bank 83-1199 
(Will move to Mission and change 
| a FS cae State Bank, October 
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Mission 
Mission State Bank.......... 83-1199 
(Will be a change in title and loca- 
tion of Merriam State Bank, Merriam. 
Effective October 25, 1941) 

Simpson 

*Farmers State Bank........... 83-695 
(Completed liquidation as of Novem- 
ny 1941. Paying all depositors in 
u 


LOUISIANA 
Kentwood 
*Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Office of Hammond............. 84-442 


(H. H. Starns, Manager. To open about 
November 15, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 
Flint 
*The Merchants and Mechanics Bank 
errr ee 74-56 


(Converted to a commercial bank 
under same title, October 1, 1941) 

Flint 

*The Merchants and Mechanics 0} 
PERE TPT EER Pe eee 74- 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$176,000. Jos. H. Crawford, President, 
Homer E. Wilt, Cashier. Converted 
from an industrial bank to a com- 
mercial bank on October 1, 1941) 

Hancock 

*National Metals Bank of we ao 
ree Pete eee 4-186 
(Entered voluntary liquidation at close 
of business November 8, 1941) 

Ironwood 
*National Metals Bank of Hancock, 
Beanch of Hancock. ..... sss 74-120 
(Head Office and branch entered volun- 
tary liquidation at close of business 
November 8, 1941. Ironwood branch 
succeeded by National Metals Bank of 
Ironwood) 

Ironwood 

*National Metals Bank of eerese 
ee hie aise Sita hha ok oie wiee@ 6 5-60. el 74-120 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. W. G. Peterson, President, Geo. 
S. Henry, Cashier. Opened November 


10, 1941. Succeeds National Metals 
Bank of Hancock, Ironwood Branch of 
Hancock) 


Keego Harbor 

*Oakland County State Bank, Branch 
Cf. | RRR arerat 74-1202 
(John Marshall, Manager. Opened Oc- 
tober 10, 1941) 


MINNESOTA 
Hokah 
ane Semte: PAW. ... scien ccee 75-793 
(Voluntary liquidation completed. 


Reported October 1, 1941) 


NEVADA 
Boulder City 
*Bank of Nevada, Branch of Las Vegas 
0 ES ere ee 94-60 
(Opened November 15, 1941) 
Las Vegas 
PEC ORDE INOUE. 0.» 0 0 5 uo:nis 0d.0's 400 94-65 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. W. E. 


Ferron, President. Opened November 
15, 1941) 
NEW YORK 
Au Sable Forks 
Bank of Au Sable Forks....... 50-655 


(Taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
on September 27, 1941 and operated as 
Au Sable Forks Branch) 

Au Sable Forks 
Plattsburg National Bank & Trust 
Company, Au Sable Forks Branch of 
PE 555 6 sn.caieen asi se bb GA bnew ee 

. A. Dustin, Manager. Succeeded 
Bank of Au Sable Forks which was 
taken over by Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Plattsburg, 
September 27, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Office at 
618 Brighton Beach Avenue......... 
(Change in location of Brooklyn 
Trust Company, Office at Coney Island 
Avenue and Neptune Avenue, Brigh- 
ton Beach. Effective September 2, 
1941) 

Brooklyn 
The National City Bank of New York, 
Branch at 618 Brighton Beach Ave..... 


es Reported August 2, 
Forestville 
First National Bank............. 50-733 


(In liquidation as of November 1, 1941) 

Morristown 

*Frontier National Bank......... 50-804 
(In voluntary liquidation. Reported 
November 12, 1941) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Macy’s Bank, Metropolitan and Wood 
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Aves., Branch of Macy’s Bank, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan........... . 1-678 
(Opened October 13, 1941) 

New York City 
The Public National Bank and Trust 
CORDES 0.4 6 cis idariadcceracetos -127 
(Moved from 76 Williams St. to 35-41 
Broad St., October 6, 1941) 

North Beach 
*Empire Trust Company, La Guardia 
Bg ee PE ee Tee eer 1-229 
(William Sharman, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 1941) (Previously re- 
ported at Jackson Heights) 


Nunda 
Peter De Puy’s Banking House (Pri- 
GORG) 6.0086 h0 06 0500:055004000645 50-628 


(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Peter De Puy State Bank, August 


11, 1941) 

Nunda 
Peter De Puy State Bank....... 50-628 
(Capital: ‘Common $25,000, Debenture 


Bonds $20,000, Surplus $17,000. Perry 
J. De Puy, President, Earl E. De Puy, 
Cashier. Conversion of Peter De Puy’s 
Banking House (Private Bank), 
August 11, 1941) 

St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., St. George 
Branch, 38 Bay St.....ccccccccsce 
(Taken over by Staten Island Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Rich- 
mond and _ consolidated with their 
Tompkinsville Office which then moved 
to St. George, at close of business 
August 30, 1941) 

St. George (Sta. Staten Island) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., St. George Office of Port Rich- 
mond 60 
(Change in location of Staten island 
National Bank & Trust Co., Tomp- 
kinsville Office of Port Richmond, as 
of August 30, 1941, after taking over 
the St. George Branch of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company) 

Tompkinsville 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Co., Tompkinsville Office of Port Rich- 
ME, Sacco hs Be cin hen ek erie -460 
(Moved to St. George, August 30, 1941, 
after taking over the St. George 
Branch of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company) 

Utica 

*First Bank & Trust Company, Branch 
at 508-10 Bleecker St 
(Change in location of First Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch at 443-5 
Bleecker St. Reported October 27, 1941) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Vanceboro 
*Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
Branch of Greenville.......... 66-937 
(A. F. Whitley, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 5, 1941) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Osnabrock 


Osnabrock Exchange, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of The First State 
Bank of Munich, Munich.............- 
(Opened August 15, 1941) 


OHIO 
Dayton 
Dayton Morris Plan Bank....... 56-43 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Dayton, August 12, 1941) . 


Dayton 
Peoples Bank of Dayton........ 56-43 
(Change in title of Dayton Morris 
Plan Bank. Eeffctive August 12, 
1941) 

OKLAHOMA 

Bethan 

The First National Bank of ee 4 


age . 000, Surplus and Profits 
$8.623. E Shroyer, President, F. L. 
Davis, Cashier Change in title and 
location of The First National Bank 
of Wheatland, August 9, 1941) 
Wheatland 

The First National Bank of Wheat- 
ee ee re eee eee 86-916 
(Changed titie and location to The 
First National Bank of Bethany, Beth- 
any, August 9, 1941) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading 


Union National Bank............ 60-35 
(Taken over by Berks County Trust 
Company, September 10, 1941) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 


The Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Five Points 
— of Charleston, 2026 Devine 


, SEES August 16, 1941) 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Colton 
Community Bank, Office of Hartford.. 
(Wm. J. Berdahl, Manager. Opened 
August 1, 1941) 

Onida 
The CRIGD: DABR sicivcccccsnces 78-839 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000, Lu- 
ther Nelson, President, Arthur J, 


Owens, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Onida National Bank, September 8, 
1941) 

Onida 
The Onida National Bank...... 78-839 
(Converted to The Onida Bank, Sep- 
tember 8, 1941) 


TENNESSEE 
Centerville 


Farmers & Merchants Bank...87-626 
(Purchased by Security Bank & Trust 
Company. September 13, 1941) 
Chattanooga 
*Commercial National Bank...... 87-30 
Merged with American Trust & Bank- 
ing Company, October 27, 1941) 
Dyersburg 
Dyersburg State Bank......... 87-803 
ae $100,000, Surplus $30,000. 
H. G. Roberts, President, W. H. Fones, 
Cashier. To open September 15 to 
October 1, 1941) 


VERMONT 
Cambridge 
*Sterling Trust Company, 
Johnson (Discontinued) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cairo 


Farmers & Merchants Bank of ons 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6, 250. H. D. 
Pepper, President, S. E. Swiger, 
Cashier. Opened August 20, 1941) 


Branch of 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


The Indianhead State Bank... .79-1093 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
6,000. Gustave Johnson, President, 
F. A. Pattridge, Cashier. To open in 
September 1941) 

Chili 

*Central State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Marshfield. Elmer J. 
Martin, Manager. To open December 1, 
1941) 

Seneca 
The Farmers & Merchants State Pe 
(Absorbed by the Prairie City, Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, August 12, 1941, 
which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Seneca) 

Seneca 
Prairie City Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of Prairie du Chien...... 
(Clarence Paulson, Manager. Succeeded 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank 
which was taken over by Prairie City 
emiy’ Prairie du Chien, August 12, 

4 


New Banks Reported in 

Process Of Organization 
T Indicates Press Report 

en CALIFORNIA 


Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Magnolia Blvd. & Hollywood 
Way. Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 
Cotati 
a Bank, Branch of Santa 
osa. 
(Appitoation filed September 24, 1941) 
Lafayette 
Central Bank, Branch of Oakland. 
Lakewood Village (Long Beach P. O.) 
Peoples Bank 
(Clyde Doyle, correspondent) 
Los Angeles 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank with branches at: Vicinity At- 
lantic & Valley Blvds., Vicinity Pico 
Blvd. & Overland Ave., Vicinity Los 
Angeles Municipal Air Terminal, 43rd 
St. and Crenshaw Bivd. (known as 
Leimert Park) and Ventura Blvd. & 
Vesper Ave. (Known as Sherman 
cane Application filed August 20, 


1941) 

San Gabriel 
Consumers Commercial and Savings 
Bank, Los Tunos Drive & Delmar 
Ave., Branch of Los Angeles. 
(Reported October 3, 1941) 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


+ Bank of Atlanta, 434-37 Moreland 
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- Orange—Orange Savings Bank. 


Ave. (C. N. Davie and Earl W. Hath- 
cock, Incorporators. To open Novem- 
ber 1, 1941) 

Nashville 
Rogers Howard Banking 
Bank—not Incorporated) 


ILLINOIS 
Grayslake 


*First State Bank. 
(Reported November 13, 1941. R. J. 
Dwyer, President, J. H. Clendenin, 
eer, Capital $50, 000, Surplus $10,- 
Leland 
State Bank of Leland. 
(Permit issued September 22, 1941) 
Milledgeville 
Milledgeville State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000. Surplus and Profits 
$5.000. Albert R. Anderson, Cashier) 
Pecatonica 
*Bank of Pecatonica. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $2,500. Char- 
ter issued October 27, 1941) 


MICHIGAN 


(Private 


Detroit 

*The Michigan Bank has been author- 
ized to establish a branch at the 
corner of Gratiot and Harper Aves., 
effective November 5, 1941) 


MISSOURI 
Ft. Leonard Wood 
*Bank of Fort Leonard Wood. 
(Wm. J. Reardon, Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in charge) 


MONTANA 
Fairview 
*Fairview Bank (newly chartered) 
(Duncan Noyes, President, Leo J. Lu- 
kanitsch, Cashier, Capital $25,000, Sur- 
plus $5,000) 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch at: 5007 Church Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

Brooklyn 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch at: 8419-8421 Fifth Ave. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) 
Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
Branch at: 261-263 East 167th St. 
(Reported October 10, 1941) 

Rochester 
Genesee Valley Trust Company. 
(Filed application for permission to 
open a branch office at 1515 Mt. Hope 
Ave., Rochester) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Garland 

t The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Rockingham. 

Rockingham 

*tCommercial State Bank, Branch of 


Laurel Hill. 

Rockingham 

+ The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton, Tarboro. 

Tarhoro 

¢t Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Greenville. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Lake Andes 
*Commercial State Bank, Office of 
Waener. 
TEXAS 
Houston 


University State Bank. 


*Organizer: L. Goldston, 2312 McClen- 
don St. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
t Southern Bank of Norfolk, new 


branch at: 116-118 West Bute St. 


FDIC Changes 


ALABAMA 
Ozark—The Bank of Ozark......... Add 
ARKANSAS 
“oo Memphis—Merchants and Planters 
Be  cavetsaed depetesea dsednaeade Add 
CALIFORNIA 


La Verne—The Farmers and Merchants 
mnt OF TA -VOPRG. 200 ciccccess Delete 
March Field—The Citizens National 
Trust and Savings Bank of or 
Branch of Riverside......... .Add 
“Delete 


DELAWARE 


Delmar—The Wises National ae of 
Delmar ... elete 
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FLORIDA 

Chattahoochee—Gadsden County ° State 
EEE cand bescdsadecnsbisgeceevess Add 

River Junction—Gadsden County State 


ee ee re = Delete 
GEORGIA : 

LaGrange — LaGrange Banking Com- 

DOE cagiakandeeudstuseewendauaas Add 

Royston—tTri-County Bank of Roys- 

eer vabd Keaddesaddcesadeted Add 


ILLINOIS 


Bellwood—Bellwood State Bank. .Delete 
Burnside—State Bank of Burnside... 


hen Ce ee eee ae he Cae ws bake wh Delete 
Fairmount—Porterfield’s State Bank 
GE P96 a ok thsedccdens Delete 
Fowler—Bank of Fowler......... Delete 
Gibson City—First National pee in 


CN CY nt¢ sechenvehe aendaees ad 
Gibson City—The First National Bank 
OE Gotta tahastascriawad Delete 
La Harpe—State Bank of La ainege 
COSCO COC EEE ESeEeEEeesesEseseess € 
Melrose Park—Melrose Park National 
PL... sabe tetendeeseets barees wean Add 
Piasa—Bank of Piasa............ Delete 


Piper City—The First National Bank 


OF. Pee Gi Mietceacackacens elete 
Sidell—Sidell State Bank........... Add 
IOWA 
Brighton— Rubio Savings Bank of 
OR  onesredetaraceechidseass 
Burt—Burt Savings Bank.......... Add 
Davenport—Northwest Bank & Trust 
CIEE (i dra oats dc 0 ind ale ec ee Add 


Independence—Security State Bank..Add 
Ralston—Security Savings Bank, Branch 


OF TD ctndideeseidiaeansa Delete 
Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank..... Delete 
Rubio—Rubio Savings Bank of Brighton, 

DPOMOM GL TPRBUEORS. 2. cc cccccécss Add 
Ruthven—Ruthven State Bank..... Add 


KANSAS 
Fairview—The Farmers State Bank. aes 
Lewis—The Home State Bank...... 
Parsons—The Exchange State 
PP ee ye ee ee ee Delete 
Shawnee—The Shawnee State eer 
BORG cawecavevhaws Oeaeeeedwas -Add 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lowell—Union National Bank of Lowell, 
head office and 2 brancheés........ Add 
Lowell—Union Old Lowell National 
Bank, head office and 2 branches 
«ceseeece Pcecrcccacaveceedvccce samen 


MICHIGAN 


Keego Harbor—The Oakland Commer 
State Bank, Branch of Milford....Add 


MINNESOTA 


Hokah—Union State Bank of Hokah 
acc cv agune wweestessttedceen weaves Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central National Bank 
OE DEO. 6 bb ccc tnncdannce Delete 
Minneapolis—The Central Northwest- 
ern National Bank of Minneapolis.Add 


MISSOURI 
St. Joseph—tThe Mechanics Bank of 
We. sae vatdho ue boon une Add 
St. Joseph—The Mechanics State Bank 
Ccbecée dt naQestktshs cetenevetes Delete 
MONTANA 


Bridger—The American National Bank 
OG TRIE” 0 bon ck ddcnedeousuue Delete 
Bridger—Bank of Bridger.......... Add 


NEW JERSEY 


Irvington — Chancellor Trust Company 
iment eee ehadbend Aah eee eae oa Delete 
Irvington—United States Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, Branch of — 
Newark—The Mount ninety: National 
Bank of Newark.......... ...-Delete 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—New Mexico owes err 


NEW YORK 


Au Sable Forks—Bank of Au Sable 
WORMS bh .dtredbin so dsencccesccasas Delete 
Au Sable Forks—Plattsburg National 
Bank & Trust Company, Branch of 
PU ro o6'o'0 a be nnteds san ees cud Add 
Greece — Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Branch of Roches- 


CO  ercarvicnimsanes) secakbanecxue we Add 
North Beach—Empire Trust Company 
Branch of New York City........ Add 


Nunda—Peter Depuy State Bank...Add 





= ewood—The National City Bank 
New York, Branch of New York 
City Hee ede ae ctawkesdeeceeneen Delete 
Rochester—First Industrial Bank. 
Rec geiceducdedtdnecdeauesdaeeeen Delete 
St. George — Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond........ Add 
Tompkinsville (P. O. Staten Is.)— 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, Branch of 
POPS WOE 6 iacccncasccnane Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Aneta—First State Bank of Sharon 
* Branch of Sharon........seseee-- Add 
Inkster — The First State Bank of 
Gilby, Branch of Gilby........... Add 
Osnabrock—The First State Bank of 
Munich, Branch of Munich....... Add 
OHIO 
Dayton—The Dayton Morris Plan Bank 
dudes weane che ace endedehuené cau Delete 


Day- 
CN née cecéccqudteeneaneests tate Add 


OKLAHOMA 
Bethany—The First National Bank of 


BetRABy cc cccccccccvccceccccseces Ad 
Wheatland—The First National Bank 
of Wheatland ......cccceceees elete 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading— Union National Bank of 
RROMGINE  .. a cccccccecsccescseces Delete 
South Williamsport — Bank of ae 
Williamsport ...cceeceecceececees 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Onida—The Onida Bank............. Add 
Onida—The Onida National Bank...... 
esas dtetrensnand.dteanaekeelnee Delete 


White Lake—Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Branch of ra 


TENNESSEE 
Centerville—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
6idpawedeeadatancedadtedagu caine Delete 
Dyersburg—Dyersburg State Bank.Add 
Woodbury—Bank of Commerce..... Add 
Woodbury — Commerce Union Bank, 
Branch of Nashville........... Delete 
TEXAS 


Fort Worth—North Fort Worth State 
TR, oc becuncadcaseneeseséecesseas Add 
Jasper—The Citizens National Bank of 


WED ncsscsatetnendanadawaan Delete 
Morton—First State Bank.......... Add 
Pharr—Security State Bank........ Add 


Weatherford—The Merchants and Farm- 


ers State Bank of Weatherford...Add . 


VERMONT 
Cambridge—The Sterling Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Johnson...... Delete 
South Londonderry—Brattleboro Trust 
Company, Branch of Bratton : 
ed dciatenéscdsueecdaeecusouenereaas elete 


VIRGINIA 


Hilton Village—Bank of Warwick. .Add 
aan tating Pulaski Trust Company 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane............ Delete 

Colfax—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane..... Add 

Davenport—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of _Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane...... Delete 

Davenport—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane....Add 

Grandview—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of _ Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane...... Delete 

Grandview—The Old National — of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane.. Add 

Harrington—The Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of Spo- 
kane, Branch of Spokane...... Delete 

Harrington—The Old National Bank 
of Spokane, Branch of Spokane..Add 

Palouse—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 


Branch of Spokane............ Delete 
Palouse—The Old National Bank s 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane..... Ad 


Pomeroy—The Old National Bank <a 


Union Trust Company of Soeneee. 
Branch of Spokane............ Delete 
Pomeroy—The Old National Bank Be 


Spokane, Branch of Spokane.. e 
Port Angeles—Olympic State Bank..... 


Prosser—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane............ Delete 

Prosser—The Old National Bank of 
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Spokane, Branch of Spokane 
Reardon—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Reardon—The Old National 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 
Ritzville—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Ritzville—The Old National 
Spokane Branch of Spokane dd 
Rosalia—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane 
Rosalia—The Old National 
Spokane. Branch of Spokane dd 
Spokane—The Old National Bank and 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
head office and branch Delete 
Spokane—The Old National Bank of 
Spokane, head office and branch..Add 
Sprague—The Old National Bank and 


Index to 
ADVERTISERS 


Chase National Bank, New York 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Continental Illinois Nat. Bank. & Tr. 
Co., Chicago 


De Luxe Check Printers, Inc 
Downey Co., C. L 


First National Bank of Chicago 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp 


H 
Halsey, Stuart & Co 


1 
International Business Machines 


N 
National Bank of Detroit 
National Cash Register Co 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


P 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 
New York 


Rand McNally & Co 
Recordak Corp 


Union Trust Company of Spokane, 
Branch of Spokane Delete 
Sprague—The Old National ee B+} 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane 
Sunnyside—The Old National Bank = 
Union Trust —— of Spokane, 
Branch of Spoka Delete 
Sunnyside—The Old. “National Bank of 
Spokane, Branch of Spokane dd 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cairo—Farmers and Merchants — 
of Cairo dd 


WISCONSIN 


Seneca—Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank elete 

Seneca—Prairie City Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Prairie du 
Chien 


Books For The Busy 


Banker 

(Continued from page 555) 
discussion of the organization and 
operation of the securities market. 
It is written in non-technical lan- 
guage, and relates the past and 
recent history of the stock market. 

After reading it, a person will 
understand the established customs, 
the technique of operation, and 
effect of these operations on the 
making of prices. 

The technical and analytical 
aspects of the work are discussed, 
and much is said about the essential 
functions the stock market performs 
for society. 

Investment services are discussed, 
and the various methods used by 
them for forecasting market be- 
havior are explained. 

Mr. Dice is professor of business 
organization of the College of Com- 
merce and Journalism of Ohio State 
University and Mr. Eiteman is as- 
sistant professor of economics in 
Duke University. 


Ohio Bankers Analyze Cost Of 
Production Credit Loans 
In order to have the facts avail- 


able, David M. Auch, secretary of 
the Ohio Bankers Association, of 


Columbus, Ohio, prepared for his 
members the table which is repro- 
duced here, and which shows the 
actual cost in percentage of the loan 
per annum when money is bor- 
rowed from a Production Credit 
Association. 

The costs are reduced to this per- 
centage for the purpose of compar- 
ing the cost with bank rates. 

Mr. Auch gives the following ex- 
planation of the table, and we re- 
publish it here, hoping that it will 
be helpful to bankers in other states 
as well: 

“A few of the items of cost listed 
in the table may need brief explan- 
ation. The Inspection Fee, of course, 
is the amount charged for inspect- 
ing chattels to be mortgaged. The 
cost of Stock Purchase is interest at 
414% on the amount of stock in the 
Production Credit Association 
which must be purchased by the 
borrower, if the cost of such stock 
is included in the loan. The bor- 
rower must own $5.00 of stock per 
$100 or fraction thereof borrowed. 
Should the borrower pay for such 
stock in cash, a cost item neverthe- 
less should be included due to the 
fact that no Production Credit As- 
sociation in the district has paid 
dividends on its stock to date. The 
item Amount Money Used—yYear 
Basis, is the amount of the loan 
multiplied by the fraction of the 
year for which the loan is made. 
This is necessary to furnish a base 
for computation of the cost in terms 
of per cent per annum. 

“The cost tabulation speaks for 
itself. It should be noted that the 
figures presented are for loans se- 
cured by chattel mortgages. Produc- 
tion Credit Associations now have 
authority to make unsecured loans 
and it is understood that at least 
some of these are being made. In 
the case of an unsecured loan, some 
of the above charges would not 
apply.” 


Cost Of Loans Made By Production 
Credit Associations 


Maturity Interest 
f at 


o 
Loan 44% 


180 days $ 2.22 
180 days 5.55 
180 days 11.10 
180 days 22.19 
180 days 55.48 


365 days 4.50 
365 days 11.25 
365 days 22.50 
365 days 45.00 
365 days 112.50 


bstract & | Cost of Amt. Money| Cost, i.e. 


Inspection Total 
Fee Mig. Filing} Stock | Cost | Used Year Petg. per 


$1.30 | $0.11 | $ 5.63 |$ 49.32 
1.30 0.33 9.68 123.29 
1.30 0.55 16,95 
1.30 1.11 32.10 


2.77 71.55 


0.23 8.03 
0.68 15.73 
1.13 28.93 
2.25 56.05 
5.63 | 131.43 
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The dependability of 


BURROUGHS SERVICE 


Se en ae 
tee i : 


is even 


Tikela-M ial skolacelal 


today 


In view of today’s heavier demands on nearly every bank’s personnel and 
equipment, bankers appreciate more than ever the dependability of 


Burroughs mechanical service. 


Burroughs factory-trained, factory-controlled service has long been 
recognized by users as being without an equal for safeguarding the 
mechanical performance of office machines—and is one of the major 


reasons why so many banks decide in favor of Burroughs equipment. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“What's this? 
Are you on defense work too?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


© “Defense work? Well, we sell de- 
fense bonds if that’s what you mean.” 


© “No... mean this machine here. 
I see these Nationa Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping Machines ‘most every- 
where I go. .. 


. And people keep tell- 


ing me they're a help in defense work.” 


e “That's easy to understand. For ex- 
ample, the nation’s defense efforts have 
put a severe strain on our personnel 
... and this NaTIonat is so versatile 
that it’s been a real aid in the 
emergency.” 


© ‘Versatile? But how can a machine 
be versatile?” 


e “Easy... . Right now you see it 


posting commercial loans . . . shortly, 
it will be F.H.A. mortgage loans. . . . 
Then later this same machine will post 
real estate accounts and trust accounts 
and the general ledger. And, believe 
it or not — it actually takes less than a 
minute to change the machine from 


any one of these jobs to any other.” 


© “Sa-a-y! That is versatility in a big 
way.” ai 
e “And then, too, they're so easy to 
operate . . . standard adding machine 
and typewriter keyboards, and com- 
plete visibility of forms in the machine 
. . why, almost any of our clerks can 
operate it in an emergency.” 


© “You know .. .I thin« I'll go dow 

to the Nationat office and get better, 
acquainted with their bunk machines 
... they seem to have every kind.” , 


INVESTIGATE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


——_—— 


nal Cash R 

The Natio Lavage = 
MACHINES FOR ALL 
BANK-BOOKKEEPING PURPOSES 








